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INTRODUCTION 


It  was  in  1930  that  I  first  began  formally  to  gather 
information  for  this  story.  Had  I  begun  thirty  years  earlier 
the  task  would  have  been  much  easier  and  I  should  have  been  able 
to  include  much  which  is  now  lost  forever.  No  pretense  is  made 
that  this  story,  in  and  of  itself,  is  interesting.  It  can  be 
of  interest  only  because  it  tells  something  of  your  particular 
forebears.  If  the  mere  recital  of  dates  proves  to  be  too  mo¬ 
notonous,  skip  it  and  turn  to  the  lines  devoted  to  yourself, 
which  at  least  will  prove  of  interest.  In  defense  of  the 
recital  of  dates  it  may  be  said  that  in  many  instances  they  are 
all  that  is  to  be  had,  and  to  me  even  the  fact  that  these  dates 
are  now  available  is  of  interest.  For  instance,  when  I  found 
the  original  entry  in  the  church  books  of  the  death  of  my 
maternal  triple-great-grandmother  Anna  Elizabeth  (?)  on 
July  10,  1771,  aged  69,  therefore  born  in  1702,  can  you  Imagine 
the  kick  I  got  out  of  that? 

To  make  this  volume  possible  I  made  two  trips  to 
Europe,  one  in  1930  and  another  in  1935;  also  a  trip  to  Iowa; 
a  total  of  over  18,000  miles.  .Furthermore  I  studied  German, 
as  an  avocation,  for  several  years  so  as  to  be  able  to  search 
personally  in  the  old  records.  In  some  of  the  old  books  the 
paper  was  of  poor  quality  with  a  surface  almost  like  blotting 
paper  --  the  entries  no  doubt  made  with  a  quill  pen.  Some¬ 
times,  with  the  aid  of  a  reading-glass  and  two  or  three  native 
Germans,  certain  names  and  entries  could  not  be  deciphered. 
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The  life  of  the  family  for  at  least  several  gener¬ 
ations  centered  about  Lobendau,  a  small  village  in  Bohemia, 
formerly  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  and  now  a  part  of 
Czecho-Slovakia .  It  lies  just  over  the  border  of  Saxony,  not 
far  from  the  River  Elbe.  Along  this  border  live  about 
6,000,000  Germans.  As  far  back  as  the  records  go  the  family 
were  all  Germans  --  presumably  Saxons  who  settled  across  the 
border.  Frances  Baetens  says  that  Joseph^  always  said  there 
were  Spanish  ancestors  and  that  the  ring  he  wor e  was  handed 
down  from  these  Spanish  relations.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
records  to  confirm  this  tradition.  (The  ring  mentioned  was 
rather  large,  of  gold,  and  set  with  a  large  rectangular  brown 
cameo  stone.  What  became  of  it  is  not  known.) 

Transportation  not  being  what  it  is  today,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  travel  were  limited  and  the  young  men  of  the 
<  family  found  their  brides  either  in  Lobendau  or  in  one  of  the 
nearby  villages.  It  was  not  until  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  any  members  of  the  family  ventured  far 
away  from  this  center.  They  were  in  large  part  farmers,  some 
were  tradespeople  and  some  small  manufacturers.  In  his  day 

A  11 

Joseph/*  Muller  with  his  linen-yarn  mill  operated  the  largest 

establishment  in  the  community  and  today  the  Schindler  arti- 

€ 

ficial  flower  factory  is  by  far  the  mo3t  substantial  enterprise 
in  the  town. 

In  the  matter  of  names  it  was  very  general  practice 
for  a  child  to  have  two  given  names  and  often  in  the  same 
family  two  or  more  girls  would  be  given  Marie  as  a  first  name 
and  two  or  more  boys  would  be  given  Johann  as  a  first  name. 
Because  of  the  confusion  which  would  have  resulted  these  first 
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names  Marie  and  Johann  were  not  commonly  used  and  the  child  wa3 
generally  known  by  his  middle  name.  Often  the  full  name  appears 
only  in  the  baptismal  record,  and  in  the  marriage  and  death 
records  the  Marie  or  Johann  is  dropped.  To  avoid  confusion  and 
to  simplify  things  I  have  generally  omitted  these  superfluous 
Christian  names. 

In  the  matter  of  spelling  certain  names  there  is  no 

uniformity.  Josef  and  Christoff  sometimes  appear  but  more  often 

these  two  names  end  in  ph.  Karl  is  spelled  just  as  often  Carl. 

There  are  two  correct  German  forms  of  the  name  Theresa.;  the 

second  form  being  Theresia.,  and  with  regard  to  this  name  I  have 

followed  the  records*  Maria  is  correct  both  in  Latin  and 

German,  and  Marie,  is  correct  both  in  German  and  French,  though 

pronounced  differently.  I  have  adopted  the  spelling  Marie  as 

that  spelling  appears  in  the  family  letters.  In  quite  a  few 

instances  in  the  church  records  the  family  name  is  spelled 

n 

Miller  although  the  correct  spelling  is  Muller  and  that  spell¬ 
ing  I  have  adopted  for  the  story  in  Germany,  which  in  its 
anglicized  form  is  properly  Mueller.  In  German  the  feminine 
ii  formed  by  adding  in  and  the  practice  is  sometimes  followed 
of  adding  thi3  in  to  surnames  when  a  woman  is  spoken  of.  Thus, 
Anna  Hampelin  means  a  woman  whose  husband rs  or  father fs  sur¬ 
name  is  Hampel. 

The  family  was  also  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  nick¬ 
names;  thus  Heinz  for  Heinrich,  Fanni  for  Franziska,  Toni  for 
Antonia,  Rosl  for  Theresia,  Martel  for  Martha. 

The  following  conventions  are  followed  in  these  notes. 
Beginning  with  the  earliest  generation  in  Bohemia,  of  which  we 
can  find  a  record,  that  generation  is  called  number  one  and 
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all  persons  of  that  generation  appear  with  the  figure  one 
written  after  and  somewhat  above  their  names.  Thus:-  Joseph1. 

We  are  concerned  with  five  generations  in  Bohemia  as  that 
brings  us  up  to  Joseph3,  the  immigrant  ancestor  of  the  family 
in  America.  In  Part  II  where  the  story  is  transferred  to 
America,  Joseph3  of  Bohemia  becomes  Joseph1  in  America.  Simi¬ 
larly  the  generations  in  America  are  numbered.  Thus  my  daughter 
becomes  Virginia3. 

A  further  convention  is,  that  the  first  time  a  person 
is  mentioned  in  this  manuscript,  if  a  separate  paragraph  is 
later  to  be  devoted  to  him,  he  is  assigned  a  number  to  the  left 
of  the  page  and  opposite  his  name.  Vi/hen  the  separate  paragraph 
follows,  this  number  is  repeated  at  the  head  of  the  paragraph, 
thus  forming  a  convenient  cross-reference. 

A  great  many  years  ago  the  houses  in  Lobendau  were 
for  the  first  time  given  numbers  and  following  that,  in  all 
entries  of  vital  statistics  in  the  church  records,  the  number 
of  the  house  was  set  down.  Thus  in  the  case  of  families  of 
the  same  name  the  house  number  made  the  identification  much 
more  certain.  Very  few  of  the  church  books  are  indexed  and 
the  house  numbers  being  set  down  in  a  separate  column  serve 
to  make  a  search  of  the  records  much  simpler,  because  the 
searcher,  once  having  made  himself  familiar  with  the  numbers 
of  the  houses  occupied  by  different  members  of  the  family,  can 
then  leaf  through  the  books  running  down  the  column  of  numbers 
to  spot  those  In  which  he  is  interested. 
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LOBENDAU  and  ANCESTRAL  HOMES 


Lobendau  Is  a  village  of  a  few  hundred  people  located 
along  the  banks  of  a  stream.  The  town  is  all  length  with  very- 
little  breadth  as  each  land  holding  abuts  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  brook.  There  Is  one  main  street  and  all  other 
highways  would  be  more  accurately  described  as  lanes.  The 
fields  lie  back  from  the  stream  --  gently  rolling  land  carefully 
marked  off  by  boundary  stones  but  without  fencing.  There  is 
very  little  in  the  way  of  farm  machinery  aside  from  plows.  Hay 
is  cut  with  a  scythe  and  raked  by  hand.  Women  working  in  the 
fields  is  a  common  sight.  There  Is  little  to  indicate  the 
industrial  revolution,  most  industry  being  carried  on  in  the 
homes,  in  which  one  or  more  rooms  are  used  as  work  shops. 

Aside  from  agriculture,  the  principal  activity  today  seems  to 
be  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  most  of  the  hand -work 
being  done  by  women  in  their  homes.  In  the  adjoining  relatively 
large  centers  of  Neustadt  and  Sebnitz  the  flower  manufacturers 
send  the  work  out  to  be  done  in  the  homes. 

In  the  heart  of  the  village  are  located  the  principal 
buildings:  a  public  school,  a  church,  the  parsonage  and  an  inn 
or  tavern,  Zum  blauen  Stern,  around  which  centers  the  social 
life  of  the  place.  Not  far  from  the  church  is  tfie  cemetery 
for  which  the  Germans  have  a  beautiful  term;  Peace  Court. 

The  community  is  now,  and  apparently  has  been  for 
generations,  largely  Catholic. .  The  only  church  is  of  that  de¬ 
nomination.  The  Mullers  were  all  of  that  faith. 
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In  this  part  of  Bohemia  the  villages  are  not  far 
apart*  In  this  record  will  appear  references  to  Obereinseidel, 
Schonau  and  Hielgersdorf .  These  are  all  nearby  villages. 

In  1930,  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to 
Lobendau,  I  took  photographs  of  the  homes  of  nine  or  ten  of  the 
members  of  the  older  generations  of  the  family*  At  least  four 
of  these  were  occupied  at  one  time  by  the  first  generation. 

They  are  still  in  good  shape,  well  maintained  and  occupied, 
although  now  in  no  instance  is  a  member  of  the  family  living  in 
any  one  of  them.  The  numbers  of  these  houses  are  shown  on  the 
accompanying  charts  D  and  C  because  they  appear  so  often  in  the 
records  and  because  they  help  one  to  trace  through  the  lines 
of  descent.  It  will  be  noted  that  Joseph^  was  of  the  fifth 
generation  born  in  Lobendau  No.  27.  This  house  had  originally 
a  thatched  roof,  which,  when  it  was  remodelled  and  somewhat 
enlarged,  was  changed  to  slate. 
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THE  FIRST  THREE  GENERATIONS 


ZACHARIAS1  MULLER 

ZACHARIAS^-  MULLER  a  householder  in  Hielgersdorf 
No.  89,  was  a  farmer  and  master  tailor.  He  was  born  in  1719; 
married  Magdalena  Schmied,  and  died  Sept.  9,  1772. 

They  had  a  daughter 

NO.  1  Elizabeth2 

NO.  1 

ELIZABETH2  MULLER 

ELIZABETH^  MULLER  was  the  daughter  of  Zacharias1  and 

u 

Magdalena  Muller.  We  know  nothing  about  her  except  that  she 
was  baptized  on  June  22,  1767  and  that  she  married 

NO.  2  Joseph2  Muller 

NO.  2 

JOSEPH2  MULLER 

JOSEPH^  MULLER  was  born  in  1740.  Of  his  parents  we 
know  nothing.  He  is  down  in  the  records  as  a  wounded  soldier 
of  the  Seven  Years  War,  which  was  fought  1756-63.  Joseph  was 
a  householder,  Lobendau  No.  8. 

Joseph  married  a  woman  with  his  own  surname  -- 

M 

Elizabeth  Muller;  this  is  not  strange  as  the  name  Muller  is 
very  common  in  Germany. 

His  first  two  children  were  born  in  No.  8.  The  first 
was  born  in  1782  and  was  named  Joseph  and  died  when  he  was  ten 
months  old.  In  1783  a  second  son  was  born  and  this  one  was 
also  named  Joseph^, 
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It  was  Joseph^  who  bought  land  from  Count  Salm  in 
1786  on  which  to  build  house  No.  255  Lobendau,  in  which  the 
remaining  five  of  his  children  were  born.  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  original  deed  to  this  land  from  Count  Salm 
and  it  is  the  oldest  family  document  in  existence,  as  far  as  I 
know. 


Joseph  died  of  consumption  July  5,  1796 


it 


The  children  of  Joseph^  and  Elizabeth  Muller  were  :  - 

Joseph  -  died  Nov.  6,  1782  -  ten  months  old 

No. 3  Joseph  -  born  Oct.  28,  1783  -  died  June  1,  1862 

Jacob  -  died  1786  -  two  weeks  old 


Anna 

Anton 

Theresia 

Franz 


born  Apr.  8,  1787 
born  Jan.  6,  1789 
born  Aug.  12,  1790 
born  Jan.  10,  1794 


died  Dec.  21,  1795 
died  May  26,  1789 
died  Oct.  4,  1792 
died  May  13,  1794 


NO.  3 

JOSEPH5  MULLER 

JOSEPH5  MULLER,  the  son  of  Joseph^  and  Elizabeth 
Muller,  was  born  Oct.  28,  1783  in  Lobendau  No.  8.  He  was  one 
of  seven  children,  six  of  whom  died  in  infancy  --  the  oldest 
at  eight  and  three  quarters  years;  however,  Joseph  himself 
lived  to  be  78  years  old. 

On  May  27,  1806  he  was  married  to  Magdalene  Hentschel. 

'Z  tT 

The  children  of  Joseph^  and  Magdalene  Muller  were:- 
No.  4  Joseph^  -  born  1807 

Theresia^  -  born  1808 

No.  5  Anton  -  born  1818 

Joseph5  died  June  1,  1852  in  Lobendau  No.  255. 
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NO.  5 


ANTON4  MULLER 

ANTON4  MULLER,  the  son  of  Joseph^  and  Magdalene 
Muller,  was  born  1818  in  No.  255  Lobendau.  He  married 
Magdalene  (  ?  ). 

In  1850  his  father  deeded  house  No.  255  to  him,  and 
at  one  time  I  had  this  deed  but  it  has  been  lost. 

I  have  a  photograph  of  Anton  which  was  taken  in  1864, 
and  an  old  woman  in  Lobendau  told  me  that  Anton  died  later  in 
the  same  year  in  which  this  photograph  was  taken. 


ANTON1  JACOB  SCHIERZ 

-  - - - - - 

All  we  know  of  Anton1  Jacob  Schierz  is  that  he  was  a 
householder  in  Hielgersdorf  No.  20  and  that  he  had  a  daughter 

Anna^  Elizabeth 

JOSEPH2  HENTSCHEL 

All  we  know  of  Joseph2  Hentschel  is  that  he  was  a 

M  o 

householder  in  Oberschonau  No.  106  and  that  he  married  Anna^ 
Elizabeth  Schierz.  They  had  a  daughter 

No.  6  Magdalene3 


NO.  6 

MAGDALENE3  HENTSCHEL 

MAGDALENE3  HENTSCHEL,  the  daughter  of  Joseph^  and 

it 


Anna  Elizabeth  Hentschel,  w as  born  July  14,  1775  in  Oberschonau 
No.  106.  Nothing  is  known  of  her  childhood  or  youth. 
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On  May  27,  1806,  when  she  was  50  years  old,  she  was 
married  to  Joseph5  Muller,  who  was  22  years  old.  Their 
children  are  noted  under  Joseph5  Muller. 

Magdalene  died  Jan.  15,  1843  in  Lobendau  No.  255. 


DISTAFF  SIDE 
JOSEF1  SCH1ERZ 

JOSEF1  SGKIERZ  --  all  we  know  of  him  is  that  he  was 
a  farmer  living  in  Lobendau  No.  103  and  had  a  daughter 
Elizabeth2  born  in  1756.  She  died  Feb.  1,  1831. 

CHRISTIAN2  WALTER 

CHRISTIAN2  WALTER  was  a  householder  in  Obereinseidel 
No.  39.  He  married  Elizabeth2  Schierz  and  they  had  a  daughter 

No.  7  Magdalene5  Walter 

Christian  died  on  Jan.  12,  1824,  aged  68  years. 

NO.  7 

MAGDALENE5  WALTER 

MAGDALENE5  WALTER,  the  daughter  of  Christian2  and 
Elizabeth  Walter,  was  born  Oct.  13,  1782.  She  had  a  sister 
Anna5  born  in  1784. 

On  Jan.  25,  1803  she  was  married  to  Franz5  Anton 

Rafelt. 

Magdalene  died  of  old  age  in  Lobendau  No.  180  on 
June  24,  1862,  aged  79. 
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CHRISTOF1  HAMPEL 


CHRIST OP^-  HAMPEL  was  a  farmer  living  in  Lobendau  No. 


60. 


He  married  Anna  Elizabeth  (  ?  ),  who  was  born  in 

1702  and  died  July  10,  1771. 

All  we  know  about  the  death  of  Christof  is  that  he 
died  before  his  wife.  They  had  a  daughter 

No.  8  Anna2  Barbara 


NO.  8 


ANNA2  BARBARA  HAMPEL 


ANNA*5  BARBARA  HAMPEL,  the  daughter  of  Christoff  and 
Anna  Elizabeth  Hampel,  was  born  1742  and  died  in  No.  27, 

Dec.  17,  1796. 

She  married  Christoff  Rafelt,  a  householder  in 
Lobendau  No.  27.  Christof  was  born  in  1734  and  died  June  4, 
1812.  They  had  a  son 

No.  9  Franz5  Anton 
NO.  9 

FRANZ5  ANTON  RAFELT 
FRANZ5  ANTON  RAFELT  was  born,  in  1778. 

On  Jan.  25,  1803  he  was  married  to  Magdalene^  Walter'. 
He  died  in  No.  180  on  Aug.  17,  1849. 

Franz^  and  Magdalene  Rafelt  had  ten  children,  whose 
names  and  dates  of  birth  are  given  on  Chart  E.  Of  these 
children  Magdalene^  Rafelt,  born  1813,  never  married,  and  died 
in  Lobendau  No.  45  on  Sept.  6,  1883;  Of  these  ten  children  we 

are  principally  interested  in 

No.  10  Franziska^  Rafelt 
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NO.  4 


JOSEPH4  MULLER 

JOSEPH4  MULLER,  the  son  of  Joseph^  and  Magdalene 
Muller,  was  born  Apr.  2,  1807  in  Lobendau  No.  255.  Nothing  is 
now  known  of  his  early  life. 

On  Jan.  10,  1852  he  married  Franziska  Rafelt  and  went 
to  live  with  her  parents  in  No.  27,  and  in  this  house  their 
first  four  children  were  born. 

Along  about  1839-40  he  acquired  the  property  in 
Lobendau  known  as  No.  180  and  in  this  building  he  conducted  the 
manufacture  of  linen  yarn.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
objection  of  labor  to  the  introduction  of  labor  saving  machinery 
is  rather  modern,  yet  I  can  remember  hearing  that  at  one  time 
Joseph4  bought  some  new  machinery  for  his  factory;  the  wagons 
in  which  the  machines  were  being  brought  into  Lobendau  over  the 
roads  were  met  by  the  employees  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
and  the  machinery  destroyed. 

In  No.  180  Joseph  had  his  combined  home,  office  and 
linen  yarn  mill.  We  know  that  the  structure  was  standing  as 
early  as  1805  as  there  is  a  record  of  a  death  in  No.  180  on 
that  date.  It  i3  built  of  brick,  covered  with  white  plaster, 
and  has  a  roof  of  English  slate.  All  windows  and  door  sills 
are  of  stone,  as  are  also  the  floors  and  the  downstairs 
hallways,  and  the  kitchen.  The  old  kitchen  still  stands  with 
its  built-in  fire-places  and  ovens.  The  living  quarters  of 
the  family  were  in  the  south  end  of  the  lower  floor.  The 
windows  are  of  the  casement  type,  with  heavy  iron  grills  over 
the  lower  floor  windows.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  a  fence. 
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the  poets  consisting  of  long  stones,  about  eight  inches  square, 
between  which  wooden  stringers  and  pickets  are  fitted.  In  the 
back  yard  is  the  Gartenlaube  (garden  arbor)*  The  date  carved 
in  the  stone  over  the  doorway  is  1834,  but  we  know  that  it  is 
norely  a  date  when  it  was  rebuilt  or  renovated. 

After  the  death  of  Joseph,  Franziska  continued  to 
live  in  No.  180  for  some  time,  but  finally  she  removed  to  the 
home  of  her  daughter  Franziska  Schindler,  who  sold  the  place  to 
a  Dr.  Ramisch. 

I  visited  and  photographed  the  place  in  1930  and 
again  in  1935.  Today  the  entire  structure  has  been  divided  up 
into  several  sets  of  living  quarters  and  several  families, 
including  a  niece  of  Dr.  Ramisch,  now  live  in  it. 

Marie^  Muller  used  to  tell  that  her  father  would  often 
entertain  merchants  from  surrounding  towns  and  wine  would  flow 
freely  in  evening  entertainment  at  No.  180.  Joseph  had  private 
tutors  come  to  the  house  to  teach  his  numerous  children,  and  all 
of  them  were  given  music  lessons. 

In  the  living  room  of  my  home  in  Cleveland  hang  today 
two  oil  portraits  of  Joseph^  and  Franziska  Mueller.  These  were 
painted  by  John.  Ostritz  and  bear  the  date  May  31,  1842.  I 
remember  hearing  Joseph^  tell  that  this  Ostritz  was  an  itinerant 
painter  and  part  of  the  bargain  was  that  he  should  have  board 
and  lodging  in  old  No.  180  while  the  painting  was  in  process. 

He  was  very  comfortable  and  happy  there  and  was  in  no  hurry  to 
complete  the  work.  These  portraits  hung  for  many  years  in 
Joseph's  home  in  Council  Bluffs.  When  he  died  they  were  taken 
to  the  home  of  Marie  Smith,  the  only  one  then  living  of  Joseph’s 
nine  brothers  and  sisters,  and  remained  there  until  her  death 
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in  1914.  They  then  came  into  my  possession  and  I  had  Wm.  J. 
Edmondson,  a  local  artist,  restore,  revarnish  and  reframe  them 
and  plug  up  a  hole  in  one  made  by  little  Paul  Mueller  with  his 
air  gun. 

Joseph’s  life  had  its  full  measure  of  struggle  and 
disappointment.  Of  his  ten  children  four  were  boys,  but  two 
of  these  died  in  infancy.  Of  the  two  remaining,  Ernst  was  very 
willing  but  not  very  capable,  and  Joseph,  against  the  wishes  of 
his  father,  ran  away  to  America.  Shortly  after  the  departure 
of  this  son  Joseph^,  Joseph^  became  ill  with  consumption  and 
lamented  the  fact  that  he  had  no  one  left  properly  to  help  him 
with  the  business  and  that  the  enterprise,  which  he  had  built 
up  with  so  much  effort,  apparently  was  doomed  to  pass  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  family.  This  it  ultimately  did. 

A  translation  of  a  letter  which  Joseph^  wrote  to  his 
son  Joseph^  presumably  then  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  on  Mch.  28,  185S, 
is  given  below  because  of  the  story  of  disappointment  it  con¬ 
tains  and  because  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  character  of 
J  oseph5 : - 


Bitterfeld,  March  28,  1859 


Dear  son  Joseph:- 

I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  to  you.  The  reason 
for  my  great  delay  in  writing  is  no  doubt  known  to  you  for  you 
will  remember  that  you  left  for  America  without  my  permission. 
There  you  expected  to  carry  out  your  plans  to  advantage  but  this 
hope  has  not  yet  been  realized.  But  in  spite  of  all  I  send  you 
again  my  blessing  and  good  wishes  if  they  can  be  of  any  help. 

As  Panni  remarked  in  her  letter,  too  many  workmen  spoil  a 
master.  And  that  is  so,  for  when  one  once  has  a  hobby  which 
half-way  serves  its  purpose,  he  should  hang  on  to  it  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  This,  however,  you  have  never  done,  for  if  you 
start  something  today  it  is  old  by  tomorrow  and  thus  you  are 
always  searching  for  something  else  and  in  this  v; ay  never  attain 
anything  and  you  never  will.  If  you  would  listen  to  me,  which 
so  far  you  have  not  done,  you  would  desist  from  your  present  in- 
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tention  of  going  further  into  the  wilderness,  which  you  wish  to 
do  merely  to  increase  your  worldly  goods.  According  to  your 
letter  you  are  not  at  present  in  need.  So  heed  my  advice  and 
stay  where  you  are  and  try  to  save  as  much  as  possible.  If 
worse  comes  to  worst  you  still  have  a  father  who  can  take  care 
of  you.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  left  a  lot  of  debts  be¬ 
hind  for  me  to  pay  and  that  since  you  have  been  away  many  have 
defrauded  me,  I  am  still,  thank  God,  a  man  of  means  who  is  in 
a  position  to  take  care  of  you  if  you  would  be  willing  to  work 
here  as  hard  as  you  have  to  work  over  there. 

In  case  you  would  like  to  visit  Germany,  you  should 
first  make  a  firm  resolution  to  change  your  accustomed  mode  of 
life.  You  should  also  await  the  divorce  from  your  wife.  The 
second  divorce  summons  has  been  fixed  for  September  of  this 
year.  If  the  divorce  is  to  go  through  I  cannot  say  but  will 
keep  you  advised.  As  long,  however,  as  she  is  your  wife  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  come.  But  should  you  be  lucky  enough 
to  get  a  divorce,  you  would  not  be  able  to  marry  again.  As  to 
that,  you  announce  that  you  wish  to  lead  an  even  more  carefree 
life  but  under  a  different  setting  than  heretofore.  Now  think 
it  over  and  decide  according  to  your  wishes.  I  should  like  to 
write  you  a  great  deal  but  have  little  time  for  today  is  market 
day  here.  Moreover,  as  it  has  little  interest  for  you,  that 
which  I  intended  to  say  I  have  done  briefly. 

I  have  not  been  feeling  well  for  almost  a  year  and  as 
I  suffer  from  consumption  I  cannot  look  forward  to  a  long  life. 

I  hope  very  much  that  I  may  continue  active  until  the  lease  with 
Doring,  which  still  has  about  three  years  to  run,  has  expired. 

On  account  of  my  illness  I  have  sent  for  your  brother  Ernst  to 
come  back  from  Stettin.  Riedel  is  no  longer  with  me  as  he  had 
to  leave  the  day  before  yesterday  to  report  for  military  examin¬ 
ation  in  Bohemia.  Whether  he  will  be  released  God  only  knows. 

I  am  very  badly  off  as  I  have  no  one  in  the  business  on  w horn  I 
can  depend.  Although  Ernst  Is  very  willing,  as  a  merchant  he 
has  learned  very  little  in  Stettin  and  for  the  simple  reason 
that  his  employer  does  not  understand  much  himself.  Of 
bookkeeping  Ernst  knows  nothing  and  therefore  everything  is 
left  to  me,  but  the  dear  Lord  will  guide  everything  for  the 
best. 

I  do  not  wish  to  reproach  you  again,  but  consider,  had 
you  obeyed  your  parents,  the  position  you  would  be  In  today.  On 
my  part  I  would  be  out  of  many  difficulties.  On  account  of  my 
sickness  I  can  do  naught  but  presume  that  our  fine  business, 
which  I  founded  with  such  difficulty,  must  fall  into  the  hands 
of  strangers.  Lord,  not  my  but  thy  will  be  done.  Think  over 
carefully  what  you  intend  to  do.  I  forgive  you  all  and  if  you 
feel  that  you  have  improved  then  come  back  and  save  your  honor, 
but  only  after  I  fix  the  time  for  your  return.  Now  may  my  and 
God’s  blessing  be  with  you.  With  best  love  and  kisses. 

Your  well-meaning  father 

u 

J.  Muller 

Joseph  died  of  consumption  on  Apr.  4,  1860  in  No.  130, 
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NO.  10 


FRANZISKA4  RAFELT 


FRANZI3KA4  RAFELT,  the  daughter  of  Anton^  and 
Magdalene  Rafelt,  was  born  in  Lobendau  No.  27  on  Feb.  16,  1806. 
Nothing  is  known  of  her  childhood  or  youth.  On  Jan.  10,  1832 
she  was  married  to  Joseph4  Muller  and  the  two  of  them  went  to 
live  with  the  old  folks  in  No.  27,  whore  they  remained  about 
seven  years,  during  which  time  their  first  four  children  were 
born.  They  then  removed  to  No.  180. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  lived  for  some 
time  in  No.  180  and  then  went  to  live  v/ith  her  daughter, 
Franziska ^  Schindler  in  No.  45. 

Franziska4  was  very  devout  and  her  letters  contained, 
generally  speaking,  very  little  news  but  were  full  of  pious 
phrases,  and  expressions  of  love.  In  my  scrap  book  of  old 
family  letters  I  have  several  written  by  Franziska.  As  an 
illustration  I  quote  below  a  paragraph  from  a  translation  I 
have  made  of  her  letter  of  Mch.  17,  1857,  written  to  her 
husband,  who  at  that  time  was  in  Bitterfeld:- 

’’Indeed,  my  dear  husband,  I  would  be  pleased  beyond 
measure  if  on  your  ’’name -day"-*  I  could  weave  into  your  garland 
of  life  the  rarest  fresh  flowers.  I  should  certainly  choose 
only  the  loveliest  and  most  beautiful  and  be  very  careful 
indeed  that  no  bitter  weeds  of  pensive  melancholy  should  become 
mixed  with  them.  But  this  is  in  God’s  hands;  therefore  I  shall 
beseech  him,  the  director  of  all  our  fates,  fervently  shall  I 
beseech  and  with  my  whole  heart  for  your  well-being,  upon  which 
ours  at  the  same  time  depends;  that  you  in  the  best  of  health 
may  be  able  to  count  a  long  row  of  years  to  the  joy  of  your 
loved  ones;  and  that  your  future  life  may  move  along  in  peace 
and  contentment.” 

*(Not  his  birthday.  There  is  a  calendar  in  Germany  assigning  a 
certain  day  of  the  year  to  each  commonly  used  given  name.  It 
la  the  custom  to  celebrate  this  name-day  each  year  rather  than 
the  birthday. ) 
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Then  again  from  her  letter  to  her  husband  of  Dec. 


30,  1857:- 

"Accept  no w,  dear  husband,  at  the  turn  of  the  year  my 
very  best  wishes.  You  have,  as  long  as  we  have  been  united, 
overwhelmed  me  with  many  proofs  of  your  love  and  tenderness. 

How  can  I  then  forego,  out  of  the  depths  of  my  well-meaning 
heart,  to  offer  you  the  yearning  wish  that  happiness  and  peace, 
well-being  and  joy  may  accompany  and  adorn  the  future  days  of 
your  life.  May  you  still  live  long,  very  long,  in  the  best  of 
health  in  the  circle  of  your  loved  ones.  And  may  it  be  granted 
to  me  to  prove  to  you  again  and  again  that  I  have  no  other  aim 
in  life  than  to  make  your  days  untroubled  and  satisfying  and 
ceaselessly  will  I  pray  and  beseech  God  for  all  that  may  be 
necessary,  both  for  body  and  soul,  to  enable  us  to  live  on 
happily  here  and  in  eternity." 

If  that  isnTt  a  love  letter  after  25  years  of  married 
life,  I  never  saw  one. 

A  further  insight  into  her  character  is  given  by  the 
following  excerpts  from  the  letter  she  wrote  on  Sept.  3,  1857, 
to  her  son  Joseph  in  America,  upon  receiving  word  from  him  of 
his  safe  arrival:- 

"With  what  words  can  I  now  express  my  feelings;  I  am 
so  far  away  from  you  and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  pouring 
out  my  heart  to  you  since  that  troubled  moment  when  I,  with 
fear  and  an  anxious  heart,  took  leave  of  you.  I  cannot  describe 
to  you  what  I  suffered  of  care  and  anxiety  for  you  after  your 
departure  until  we  finally,  after  uneasy  longing,  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  to  get  the  glad  news  from  you  that,  although  it  was  hard 
and  difficult,  you  had  however,  God  be  thanked,  completed  your 
voyage  well  and  happy.  Your  father  and  I  had  an  unspeakable  joy 
in  which  your  dear  brothers  and  sisters  and  grandparents  and  all 

friends  and  relatives  joined.  -  I  have,  dear  Joseph, 

since  your  departure,  thought  of  you  innumerable  times  --  how 
it  seems  to  you  to  live  apart  in  another  part  of  the  world, 
separated  from  all  your  people.  But  the  dear  God  is  always  near 
to  you,  if  you  but  wish  it,  and  if  you  but  lean  upon  him  always 
with  love  and  trust  he  will  never  forsake  you.  In  all  circum¬ 
stances  keep  the  fear  of  God  in  your  heart  and  all  will  be  well 

with  you. -  Dear  Joseph,  all  your  plans,  as  outlined  in 

your  letter,  are  very  pleasing  except  that  you  are  quite 
determined  to  spend  the  rest- of  your  days  in  America.  Yet  I 
will  not  entirely  give  up  hope.  The  dear  God  often  directs 
the  thoughts  of  men;  we  cannot  ask  him  often  enough  to  guide 

us  aright.  - .  Indeed  no  evening  passes  that  we  do  not  include 

you  and  yours  in  our  prayers,  and  commend  you  to  the  good  care 
of  God  and  the  Holy  Mother." 
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During  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  Franziska  was 

bod-ridden  and  she  died  on  Apr.  27,  1883  in  No.  45.  There  was 

no  special  disease  --  she  just  died  of  what  we  call  "old  age". 

.  u 

The  children  of  Joseph^  and  Franziska  Muller  were 


No.  11 

Joseph5 

No.  12 

Franziska5 

No.  13 

Robert^ 

No.  14 

Ernst5 

No.  15 

Julius5 

No.  16 

Paulina5 

No.  17 

Marie5 

No.  18 

Antonia5 

No.  19 

Christina5 

No.  20 

Flora5 
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NO.  li 


JOSEPH0  MULLER 

JOSEPH^  MTJLLER,  the  oldest  son  of  Joseph^  and 
Franziska  Muller,  was  born  in  No.  27  Lobendau  on  Sept.  20, 

1833.  (This  date  is  correct  according  to  the  church  records, 
even  though  his  tombstone  bears  the  date  Sept.  19.) 

Little  is  known  of  his  boyhood.  I  can  remember  his 
telling  what  wonderful  coasting  they  had  in  Lobendau.  He  was 
educated  by  private  tutors  and  at  one  time  went  to  school  in 
nearby  Obereinseidel.  As  a  young  man  of  20  or  21  he  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  the  town  of  Bitterfeld,  in  Prussia,  to  manage 
a  branch  store  at  that  point.  It  was  here  at  the  age  of  22 
that  he  married  Agnes  Therese  Kiessel,  the  daughter  of 
Johann  Adam  Kiessel,  a  brewer  of  that  place.  The  bride  was 
24^  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  Dec.  9,  1855. 

Twins  were  born  to  Joseph  and  Therese  on  Apr.  20, 

1856.  The  boy  was  still-born  and  the  daughter  lived  but  three 

V 

days  and  was  christened  Elise  Therese  Franzisca  Muller. 

When  I  was  in  Germany  in  1930  I  floated  down  the  Elbe 
in  a  skiff  and  left  the  river  at  Wittenberg  where  I  took  a  train 
for  Bitterfeld.  There  I  asked  for  interviews  with  the  oldest 

living  inhabitants  and  found  one  old  woman  who  remembered  the 

n 

Muller  branch  store  and  its  location,  but  said  that  the  build¬ 
ing  had  burned  down.  In  Bitterfeld  I  consulted  the  church 
records  and  from  them  copied  the  record  (which  appears  else¬ 
where  in  this  volume)  of  Joseph’s  marriage  to  Therese  and  the 
birth  of  two  sets  of  twins. 
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The  marriage  did  not  get  on  well.  According  to 
family  tradition  Therese  could  not  keep  house,  was  of  the 
pampered-pe t.  variety,  always  dressed  in  trailing  silk  dresses, 
and  as  a  homemaker  and  housekeeper  was  utterly  useless,  besides 
being  extravagant.  Because  of  his  difficulties  with  her  Joseph 
decided  to  leave  and  on  Feb.  10,  1857  started  for  America. 
Following  his  departure  another  pair  of  twins  were  born  June  3, 

V 

1857;  the  boy  being  baptized  Joseph  Robert  Carl  August  Muller; 
the  daughter  being  baptized  Friederike  Therese  Amalie  Antonie 
Muller.  This  little  girl  died  the  9th  of  October  following. 
Joseph  never  saw  either  of  these  children.  Following  the  birth 
of  these  children  Therese  went  to  live  with  her  father.  Later 
she  lived  for  a  time  with  her  parents -in-law,  Joseph^  and 
Franziska,  in  Lobendau.  It  was  here  that  little  Joseph  died 
and  was  buried  --  the  entry  in  the  church  book  reading  as 

It  H 

follows:-  ’’Joseph  Karl  August  Muller,  son  of  Joseph  Muller,  a 
merchant  in  Bitterfeld,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  died  Oct.  16, 
1858  2:00  P.  M.,  buried  Oct.  21,  10:00  A.  M. ;  cause  of  death, 
c  onvulsions . ” 

According  to  family  tradition,  confirmed  by  statements 
from  memory  of  old  residents  of  Bitterfeld  I  have  talked  with, 
Therese  left  for  New  York  in  search  of  her  husband.  Whatever 
became  of  her  is  not  known.  According  to  a  letter  written  by 
Joseph^  to  Joseph^  on  Mch.  28,  1859,  divorce  proceedings  were 
then  in  process. 
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NO.  12 


FRANZISKA5  MULLER 

FRANZISKA5  MULLER,  the  second  child  of  Joseph^  and 
u 

Franziska  Muller,  was  born  May  8,  1836  in  No.  27,  Lobendau. 

V/hen  she  was  only  three  or  four  years  old  the  family  removed 
to  No.  180,  where  she  was  reared. 

On  Feb.  10,  1857  she  was  married  to  Franz  Karl 
Schindler.  Franz  was  the  son  of  a  father  of  the  same  name 
and  was  born  in  Hie lgersdorf ,  No.  67,  on  July  5,  1827.  He 
carried  on  the  business  of  manufacturing  artificial  flowers 
in  No.  45  Lobendau,  which  establishment  is  described  in  some 
detail  elsewhere  in  these  notes.  Franz  died  in  No.  45  on 
Apr.  4,  1871  of  ’’lung -stroke” ,  more  than  likely  pneumonia. 

Franziska  was  known  to  her  relatives  in  America  as 
Aunt  Fanni.  She  died  Feb.  27,  1897,  as  the  result  of  a  stroke, 
and  lies  buried  in  the  family  plot  in  the  Lobendau  cemetery. 

Frances  Baetens  was  in  Germany  at  the  time  of 
Franziska’ s  death  and  returned  to  Lobendau  for  the  funeral. 

She  remembers  vividly  to  this  day  a  custom  which  was  followed 
out  during  the  interment.  Each  of  the  relatives  took  up  some 
earth  on  a  tiny  shovel  and  each  in  turn  threw  a  little  earth 
into  the  grave  onto  the  casket. 

Franz  and  Franziska  Schindler  had  children  as  follows 
No.  21  Franz6  Karl,  Jr. 

No.  22  Anna 6  Martha 
No.  23  Maria 6  Louise 
No.  24  Anna6  Franziska 
No.  25  Karl6  Heinrich 
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No. 

26 

J  ose  ph^ 

No. 

27 

Karl^  Re  inhold 

No. 

28 

Antonia^  Theresia 
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THE  REMAINING  EIGHT  OP  THE  FIFTH  GENERATION 


NO.  13 


M 


ROBERT5  MULLER 


it 


ROBERT5  MULLER,  the  third  child  of  Joseph4  and 

ti 

Franziska  Muller,  was  born  Feb,  16,  1838  in  No.  27  Lobendau 
He  died  Apr.  17,  1839. 


NO.  14 


ERNST5  MULLER 


If 


ERNST5  MULLER,  the  fourth  child  of  Joseph4  and 

if 

Franziska  Muller  was  born  Apr.  4,  1839  in  No.  27  Lobendau. 
His  story  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  these  notes. 


NO.  15 


IT 


JULIUS0  MULLER 


it 


JULIUS5  MULLER,  the  fifth  child  of  Joseph4  and 
Franziska  Muller,  was  born  Apr.  9,  1840  in  No.  180  Lobendau. 
This  is  the  first  birth  among  these  children  which  took  place 
in  No.  180,  which  gives  us  the  approximate  date  of  the  removal 
of  the  family  to  the  larger  establishment. 

Julius  died  Nov.  2,  1840. 


NO.  IS 

AT  A  5 


II 


PAULINA0  MULLER 


PAULINA5  MULLER,  the  sixth  child  of  Joseph4  and 
Franziska  Muller,  was  born  May  30,  1841  in  No.  180.  On  Feb. 
4,  1868  she  married  a  man  named  Kasper  of  Lobendau,  who  later 
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romoved  to  Pretzsch,  in  Prussia. 


Paulina  died  of  consumption  on  an  unknown  date. 

NO.  17 

MARIE5  ANNA  MULLER 

MARIE5  ANNA  MULLER  was  the  seventh  child  of  Joseph4 
and  Franziska  Muller.  For  her  story  see  under  Part  II  of  these 
notes . 


NO.  18 

ANTONIA5  MULLER 

ANTONIA5  MULLER,  the  eighth  child  of  Joseph4  and 

it 

Franziska  Muller,  was  born  in  house  No.  180  in  Lobendau  on 
Feb.  27,  1845. 

In  1867,  when  22  years  old,  she  went  to  Council  Bluffs 
with  her  sister  Marie,  where  for  a  while  she  kept  house  for  her 
brother  Ernst,  but  she  did  not  like  America  and  was  homesick  and 
returned  to  the  old  country  in  1870. 

On  Jan.  19,  1874  she  was  married  in  Lobendau  to  August 
Schopper.  Of  her  three  children  Otto  is  the  only  one  living. 

He  is  a  professor  in  a  high  school  in  Dresden,  and  is  now  a  man 
past  middle  age,  with  several  children  of  his  own.  I  met  him 
in  Dresden  in  1930  and  again  in  1935.  He  is  at  present  (1936) 
one  of  the  only  three  living  first  cousins  in  Europe  of  the 
second  generation  of  the  Mueller  family  in  America. 

Toni,  as  she  was  commonly  called,  was  very  fond  of 
amateur  theatricals.  She  played  the  zither. 

Antonia  died  of  hemorrhage  in  child  birth  July  19, 

1878. 
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NO.  19 


CHRISTINA5  MULLER 

CHRISTINA5  MULLER,  the  ninth  child  of  Joseph4  and 
Franziska  Muller,  was  born  in  No.  180  on  Nov.  1,  1846.  She 

died  in  1864,  in  her  18th  year,  of  consumption. 

% 

NO.  20 

ANNA5  FLORA  MULLER 

ANNA5  FLORA,  the  tenth  and  last  child  of  Joseph4  and 

I! 

Franziska  Muller,  was  born  Sept.  10,  1850  in  house  No.  180, 
Lobendau.  She  contracted  scarlet  fever  and  it  left  a  running 
sore  on  her  ankle  which  the  doctor  warned  should  heal  from  in¬ 
ward,  but  it  healed  over  too  soon  and  the  child  died  shortly 
thereafter,  on  Aug.  23,  1853.  Her  father  grieved  terribly 
over  her  loss  as  little  "Florchen”  was  his  special  pet. 
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THE  SCHINDLERS  OF  THE  SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  GENERATIONS 


NO.  21 

FRANZ6  KARL  SCHINDLER,  JR. 

FRANZ6  KARL  SCHINDLER,  JR.,  the  oldest  child  of  Franz 
and  Franziska6  Schindler,  was  born  Oct.  2,  1858,  and  died  Sept. 
5,  1910. 

NO.  22 

ANNA6  MARTHA  SCHINDLER 

ANNA6  MARTHA  SCHINDLER,  generally  known  as  Martha, 
the  second  child  of  Franz  and  Franziska  Schindler,  was  born 
Dec.  27,  1859. 

She  married  Joseph  Maaz. 

She  died  Sept.  11,  1913. 

The  children  of  Martha  and  Joseph  Maaz  were 
No.  29  Martha7 

No.  30  Louise7 

No.  31  Heinrich7 

No.  32  Dora7 

NO.  23 

MARIE6  LOUISE  SCHINDLER  • 

MARIE6  LOUISE  SCHINDLER,  generally  known  as  Louise, 
the  third  child  of  Franz  and  Franziska6  Schindler,  was  born 
Apr.  28,  1861. 
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I  have  twice  visited  in  Lobendau,  once  in  1930  and 
again  in  1935,  and  both  times  I  was  a  guest  of  Louise  Schindler 
in  the  old  Schindler  homestead.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
life  in  this  homestead  does  not  differ  very  materially  from 
what  life  was  in  the  establishment  of  Joseph4-  Muller  in  the 
yarn  mill  No.  180  and  I  shall  therefore  attempt  to  describe 
the  Schindler  household  in  some  detail. 

There  is  no  crowding  in  Lobendau.  The  Schindler 
place  stands  in  the  open  with  no  other  buildings  within  several 
hundred  feet.  The  building  is  of  brick  overlaid  with  plaster. 
The  front  of  the  building  is  immediately  on  the  highway  and 
extends  along  it  to  the  wing  constituting  the  factory  property 
which  forms  an  f,L”  with  the  front  structure.  Behind  are  some 
barns  and  sheds  which  with  a  fencing  enclose  a  sort  of  rear 
court.  To  the  west  is  a  well-kept  garden,  gay  with  bright 
flowers,  and  at  one  end  of  the  garden  is  the  Gartenlaube 
(garden  arbor)  where  it  was  formerly  the  custom  of  the  family 
to  hold  afternoon  coffee,  which  custom  lingers  so  fondly  in  the 
memory  of  Frances  Baetens.  Alongside  this  garden  stands  a 
roadside  shrine  bearing  the  date  1775.  In  front  of  the  main 
building  and  across  the  narrow  street  is  a  great  water-trough 
carved  out  of  one  solid  block  of  stone  bearing  the  date  1834. 
From  a  distant  hill  water  is  piped  to  this  trough  and  runs 
continuously,  giving  a  faint  tinkle  at  night  calculated  to  lull 
one  to  sleep.  The  overflow  from  the  trough  is  led  to  a  nearby 
trout  pond,  where  fish  from  the  brook  are  kept. 

Over  the  door  of  the  main  entrance,  chiseled  in  the 
atone,  ia  the  date  1813,  but  that  is  merely  the  date  the  place 
was  rebuilt  after  a  fire. 
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In  many  ways  this  place  is  like  a  medieval  castle. 

The  hall  and  kitchen  downstairs  have  stone  floors;  there  is  a 
largo  stone  sink  in  the  kitchen;  the  locks  and  keys  are  all 
massive,  some  of  wrought  iron  and  some  of  brass.  The  large 
hall  upstairs  has  a  plank  flooring  without  any  covering,  ex¬ 
cept  a  runner.  They  have  their  ov/n  electric  light  plant  driven 
from  their  own  water-wheel;  also  a  central  steam-heating  plant, 
the  radiators  being  of  strange  design  with  iron  discs  or  fins 
something  like  the  modern  copper  radiators  currently  coming 
into  use  in  America. 

The  building  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1813 
and  then  rebuilt.  The  basement,  first  story  and  first  story 
window  sills  are  of  stone,  as  are  also  the  doorsteps;  in  front 
the  second  story  is  of  timber  and  plaster  in  the  English  manner 
The  other  elevations  above  the  first  floor  are  covered  with  a 
dark  English  slate  as  are  the  roofs. 

To  an  American  the  most  striking  thing  about  the 
Schindler  establishment  is  the  fact  that  the  factory,  the  of¬ 
fice,  the  home,  and  even  the  stables  are  all  under  one  roof. 
There  is  a  great  basement,  paved  with  stone,  with  various  rooms 
for  the  storage  of  vegetables  and  fruits;  a  large  shallow  stone 
trough  through  which  formerly  flowed  cold  spring -water  and  in 
the  shallow  cold  water  pans  of  milk  were  set  for  the  cream  to 
rise  and  be  skimmed.  For  the  power  a  canal  has  been  dug  for  a 
dist  ance  of  one  kilometer  or  so  to  bring  the  water  which  drives 
a  great  water  wheel  about  14  feet  in  diameter.  This  wheel 
develops  7  to  15  horse  power,  depending  upon  the  water  stage. 
Through  belting  and  shafting  power  is  supplied  to  the  machines 
and  also  power  to  drive  their  lighting  dynamo. 
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Cows  and  horses  are  no  longer  kept  hut  there  are 
still  evidences  that  the  establishment  at  one  time  was  far 
more  nearly  a  self-contained  economic  unit  than  it  is  today. 
There  is  the  old  smoke-room,  for  instance,  indicating  that  at 
one  time  they  slaughtered  and  smoked  their  own  meat.  On  the 
third  floor  are  rooms  for  the  storage  of  grains.  No  doubt  they 
made  their  own  soap  and  dipped  their  own  candles. 

Neustadt  and  Sebnitz,  just  over  the  border  in  Saxony, 
constitute  between  them  the  center  of  the  artificial  flower 
industry  of  the  world.  Lobendau  is  just  a  few  miles  distant. 

At  present  the  Schindler  activities  are  largely  confined  to 
making  parts  of  flowers,  which  they  in  turn  sell  to  other  flower 
manufacturers.  The  shop  is  full  of  many  interesting  contrap¬ 
tions  which  have  evolved  for  the  economic  quantity  production 
of  these  parts.  This  business  was  conducted  for  many  years  by 
Franz  Karl  Schindler,  who  married  Franziska^  Muller.  Following 
his  death  in  1871  the  business  was  carried  on  by  his  son  Franz, 
and  after  Franz’  death  in  1910,  by  his  son  Heinrich.  Upon  the 
death  of  Heinrich  in  1916  the  management  was  taken  over  by 
Louise,  who  is  now  the  head  of  the  clan.  Lobendau  and  her 
home  is  the  haven  to  which  all  members  of  the  family  flock 
for  holidays  and  summer  vacations,  coming  there  from  Vienna, 
from  Dresden,  and  from  the  surrounding  villages. 

The  room  which  I  occupied  as  Louise’s  guest  was  on 
the  second  story  front  opposite  the  water-trough.  The  floor 
was  of  plank,  painted;  ceiling  painted;  walls  painted  and  sten¬ 
ciled;  a  piece  of  matting  between  the  twin-beds  and  a  woolen 
rug  on  the  floor;  the  furniture  in  Circassian  walnut  with  bed- 
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stand  and  lamp;  a  huge  cupboard  and  a  large  secretary.  The 
wash-stand  had  a  marble  top  with  a  marble  shelf  at  the  rear; 
china  pitcher  and  wash-bowl.  A  plate -glass  mirror  with  beveled 
edge  hung  over  the  wash-stand.  On  the  wall,  near  the  bed,  were 
pictures  of  my  father  and  mother  in  plain  oval  black  frames 
with  the  openings  trimmed  in  gilt,  these  pictures  being  taken 
about  1870-72,  shortly  after  their  marriage.  On  one  wall  was 
an  ornate  scroll  in  a  frame  --  a  testimonial  dated  1905  to 

ti 

Franz  Schindler  from  Der  Mannergesang  Verein  of  Lobendau 
(Franz  was  a  charter  member).  On  the  opposite  wall  there  was 
an  oil  portrait  of  Louise  made  in  1908.  The  door  carried  a 
large  polished  brass  lock  and  in  the  door  for  some  reason  was 
a  peep-hole  about  6  inches  square  fitted  with  a  glass  and  with 
a  lace  cover.  On  the  three  windows,  which  were  of  the  casement 
type,  were  lace  curtains  with  valances  operated  by  draw  strings 
Also  heavier  curtains  to  keep  out  the  light. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  I  persuaded  Louise 
to  show  me  around  the  place.  In  the  attic,  or  third  floor, 
there  was  a  great  lot  of  space  with  several  large  rooms  contain 
ing  discarded  factory  appliances;  the  cradle  in  which  all  the 
Schindler  children  had  been  rocked;  the  trundle  bed  in  which 
they  had  slept;  a  lot  of  their  old  toys,  and  a  part  of  the 
rigging  with  which  they  drove  their  team  of  goats.  There  were 
dog  muzzles;  a  big  basketful  of  mounted  Roebuck  horns  of  ani¬ 
mals  which  Joseph  Maaz,  father  of  Heinrich,  had  shot.  There 
was  a  huge  contraption  with  weighted  wooden  rolls  used  to  this 
day  to  iron  clothes.  In  a  lumber  room  downstairs  was  a  concert 
grand  piano  of  walnut,  now  pretty  well  gone  to  pieces;  also  an 
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old  iron  treasure -chest  from  several  generations  back  in  the 
Schindler  family.  In  one  of  the  several  barns  or  outbuildings 
stood  an  old  carriage,  open  in  front  for  the  Kutscher  and  with 
a  closed  space  behind  like  a  public  cab. 

In  Louise’s  room  hung  a  large  three-quarter  oil  por¬ 
trait  of  Joseph6  Muller  done  by  Strasburg,  the  hunchback,  who 
at  one  time  was  a  partner  with  him  in  the  photograph  business 
in  America . 

Louise,  now  in  her  early  70’ s,  is  hale  and  hearty 
with  scarcely  a  gray  hair  in  her  head.  Although  she  never 
married  she  may  now  truthfully  be  said  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
whole  family.  They  all  love,  revere  and  respect  her.  Her 
hospitality  knows  no  bounds. 

Life  in  this  household  goes  along  on  an  even  keel. 

It  is  simple  but  clean  and  decent.  Everybody  works  and  keeps 
his  feet  on  the  ground.  Louise,  though  not  as  active  as  she 
used  to  be,  keeps  an  eye  on  the  kitchen,  the  office  and  the 
factory.  She  is  relieved  of  a  good  share  of  the  burden  of 
active  management  by  her  nephew  Heinrich*?  Maaz  and  his  wife 
Hilda,  who  live  with  her.  Although  those  in  this  home  do  not 
have  as  many  material  things  as  some  of  us  in  America,  yet  we 

could  learn  much  from  them  about  contentment  and  how  to  enjoy 

life . 

NO.  24 

ANNA6  FRANZISKA  SCHINDLER 

ANNA6  FRANZISKA  SCHINDLER,  generally  known  as  Fanni, 
the  fourth  child  of  Franz  and  Franziska6  Schindler,  was  born 
July  25,  1862. 

-  31  - 


On  Feb.  6,  1899  she  married  Karl  Meintschel  of 
Oboreinseidel.  He  was  a  manufacturer  of  pocket  knives  and  the 
like,  and  his  exhibit  took  the  highest  reward  for  knives  at 
the  World* s  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893;  and  one 
year  later  he  exhibited  at  the  San  Francisco  Fair  and  was  award 
ed  a  gold  medal.  At  this  later  fair  he  exhibited  a  knife  con¬ 
taining  500  parts  or  blades.  At  the  time  of  my  call  upon  him 
in  1935  he  made  me  a  present  of  a  great  knife  containing  50 
different  blades  or  instruments. 

Fanni  died  Oct.  1,  1933  following  a  paralytic  stroke. 

Children  of  Anna  Franziska  and  Karl  Meintschel  are:- 
He  inrich"?  -  Public  Accountant 
Franz"?  -  Traveling  Salesman 
Rudolf"?  -  Carpenter 

NO.  25 

KARL6  HEINRICH  SCHINDLER 

KARL6  HEINRICH  SCHINDLER,  generally  known  as  Heinrich 
the  fifth  child  of  Franz  and  Franziska^  Schindler,  was  born 
Dec,  17,  1863,  and  died  May  31,  1916. 

NO.  26 

JOSEPH6  SCHINDLER 

JOSEPH6  SCHINDLER,  the  sixth  child  of  Franz  and 
Franziska6  Schindler,  was  born  May  27,  1866,  and  died  while 
still  quite  young. 
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NO.  27 


KARL6  REINHOLD  SCHINDLER 

KARL6  REINHOLD  SCHINDLER,  generally  known  as  Karl, 
the  seventh  child  of  Franz  and  Franziska6  Schindler,  was  born 
Mar.  23,  1868,  and  died  Jan.  11,  1903  in  New  York  City.- 

NO.  28 

ANTONIA6  THERESIA  SCHINDLER 

ANTONIA6  THERESIA  SCHINDLER,  generally  known  as  Rosl, 
the  eighth  and  last  child  of  Franz  and  Franziska6  Schindler, 
was  born  May  28,  1871. 

She  married  first  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kinderman,  and 
second  a  man  by  the  name  of  Maschke.  She  had  several  children 
by  her  first  husband,  and  is  living  at  present  in  Lobendau, 
running  a  farm  with  the  help  of  her  married  son. 

She  and  Louise  are  the  only  two  of  the  eight  Schindler 
children  still  living,  and  together  with  Otto  Schopper  of 
Dresden  make  up  the  only  three  living  first  cousins  in  Germany 
of  the  second  generation  of  the  Mueller  family  in  America. 

NO.  29 

MARTHA7  MAAZ 

MARTHA7  MAAZ,  the  oldest  child  of  Joseph  and  Anna6 
Martha  Maaz,  was  born  Oct.  12,  1882.  On  Aug.  17,  1905  she 
was  married  to  Richard  Richter,  a  high  school  professor  now 
located  at  Niedergrund,  near  Warnsdorf,  not  far  from  Lobendau. 
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They  have  one  son  Richard  born  Aug,  24,  1906,  who  has  graduated 
in  Medicine  and  is  now  engaged  in  medical  research  work. 


NO.  30 

LOUISE7  MAAZ 


LOUISE7  MAAZ  was  born  Mch.  13,  1887,  the  second  child 

» 

of  Joseph  and  Anna6  Martha  Maaz.  In  Dec.  1905  she  married  Dr. 
Ernst  Techel,  who  died  just  a  year  or  two  ago.  They  have  seven 
children:  Ernst,  Ottfried,  Hans,  Heinz,  Volkhart,  Dietrich  and 
Louise.  (Louise,  now  in  her  early  teens,  was  visiting  at 
Louise  Schindler's  when  I  was  there  in  1935,  and  quite  won  my 
heart . ) 


NO.  51 

HEINRICH7  MAAZ 

HEINRICH7  MAAZ,  the  third  child  of  Joseph  and  Anna6 
Martha  Maaz,  v/as  born  June  13,  1893.  On  June  6,  1922  he  was 
married  to  Hilda  Petrich  (born  Nov.  17,  1899). 

Heinrich  and  his  wife  now  live  at  No.  45  Lobendau, 
where  they  are  both  active  in  helping  Louise6  run  the  artificial 
flower  factory. 

NO.  52 
DORA7  MAAZ 

DORA7  MAAZ,  the  youngest  child  of  Joseph  and  Anna6 
Martha  Maaz,  was  born  Apr.  2,  1896.  She  married  Walter 
Heinrich,  but  was  divorced  from  him  and  later  Heinrich  died. 

Dora  has  no  children  and  is  at  present  living  in  Dresden. 
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TRANSCRIPTS  OF  CHURCH  RECORDS 

The  only  records  of  vital  statistics  available  in 
Lobendau  and  vicinity  are  the  books  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  which  are  kept  by  the  churches.  The  records  at  Lobendau 
stand  on  open  wooden  shelving  in  a  room  in  the  parsonage. 

These  books  go  back  to  about  1760.  Prior  books  were  destroyed 
in  a  fire. 

The  following  are  translations  of  various  items  con¬ 
cerning  the  family  which  were  found  in  the  church  records  in 
Lobendau.  I  have,  of  course,  added  the  generation  numbers. 

---  0  --- 

Elizabeth^  Muller  was  baptized  June  22,  1767,  the 

t? 

daughter  of  Zacharias  Muller,  a  farmer  and  master  tailor  in 
Hielgersdorf ,  and  his  wife  Magdalena,  nee  Schmied. 

-  0  - 

July  10,  1771  Anna-*-  Elizabeth  Hampelin  died  in  No.  60 
Lobendau,  aged  69  years.  She  was  the  widow  of  Christoph^ 
Hampel,  who  had  been  a  farmer. 

Zacharias^-  Muller  died  Sept.  9,  1772,  age  53  years  4 
months,  in  Hielgersdorf,  No.  89.  The  record  reads  he  was  a 
manufacturer  of  some  sort  --  we  could  not  decipher  it. 

Prom  the  records  it  appears  that  in  1775  house  No.  8 
was  not  yet  occupied  by  Joseph^  Muller,  as  other  names  appear 


unde  r  t  ha  t  numb e  r . 
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On  July  22,  1777  George^-  Rafelt  died  in  No.  27,  aged 
77  year3.  He.  had  been  a  householder  and  assistant  judge. 

Magdalena,  daughter  of  Christian^  Walter,  traveling 
salesman  and  householder,  and  his  lawful  wife  Maria  Elizabeth, 
was  born  Oct.  13,  1732. 

The  book  of  marriages  for  1769-1784  was  burned  and  so 

It  0  t! 

the  marriage  record  of  Elizabeth  Muller  and  Joseph^  Muller  is 
forever  lost.  They  were  presumably  married  in  1781  or  early  in 
1782. 

The  infant  Joseph,  son  of  Joseph^  Muller  died  Nov.  6, 
1782,  aged  ten  months,  in  Lobendau  No.  8.  Then  on  Oct.  28, 

1783  a  second  son  was  born  and  also  named  Joseph.  In  this 
record  the  name  is  spelled  Joseph  Miller.  (This  is  the  first 
record  of  Joseph^  in  house  No.  8.) 

Jacob  Miller,  son  of  Joseph^  Miller,  died  in  Lobendau 
No.  8  on  Jan.  6,  1786.  Age  two  weeks.  Cause  of  death, 
coughing  and  continuous  c onvulsions • 

Anton,  a  son  of  Joseph^  Muller,  died  of  convulsions 
on  May  26,  1789  in  Lobendau  No.  255,  four  months  old. 

---  o  --- 

Theresia,  daughter  of  Joseph^  Miller  died  of 
convulsions  on  Oct.  4,  1792  in  Lobendau  No.  255,  2j  years  old. 
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Franz,  son  of  Joseph^  Miller,  died  May  13,  1794  of 
convulsions,  in  Lobendau  No.  255.  Four  months  old. 

Anna  Maria,  the  little  daughter  of  Joseph^  Miller, 
died  of  smallpox  on  Dec.  21,  1795  in  Lobendau  No.  255. 

Sf  years  old. 

Joseph^  Miller,  householder  in  Lobendau  No.  255,  died 
July  5,  1796  of  consumption.  Age  56.  In  the  record  as  a 
Catholic , 

Anna^  Barbara  Rafelt  (nee  Hampel)  died  in  No.  27 
Lobendau  on  Dec.  17,  1796.  Age  54  years.  Catholic.  Buried 
on  the  19th.  Cause  of  death  some  sort  of  heart  attack. 

---  o  --- 

Franz^  Anton  Ravelt,  son  of  Johann^  Christof  Rave  It, 
a  householder  in  Lobendau  No.  27,  married  on  Jan.  25,  1803 
Magdalena,  daughter  of  Christian^  Walter,  a  householder  in 
Obereinse idel  No.  39.  The  bride’s  mother  was  born  Maria^ 
Elizabeth  Schierz,  daughter  of  Joseph^  Schierz,  a  farmer  in 
Lobendau  No.  103. 

On  June  4,  1812  Johann2  Christoph  Rafelt,  householder, 
died.  Age  78  years.  Catholic.  Cause  of  death  exhaustion,  or 
old  age.  Buried  the  7th.  The  Sacrament  administered  by  Florian 
Cieber;  Buried  by  -  Febrig,  Kaplan. 

---  o 

On  Dec.  1,  1816  Theresia,  daughter  of  Franz^  Anton 
Rafelt  died  of  convulsions.  Age  six  months  old. 
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On  Aug.  17,  1822  a  second  Theresia,  daughter  of 
Anton^  Rafelt,  grinder,  died  of  convulsions.  Age  one  year, 

3ix  months. 

Christian^  Walter,  traveling  salesman,  died  Jan.  12, 
1824  of  consumption,  68  years  old.  Buried  on  the  16th  from 
house  No.  39  Obereinseidel. 

---  o  --- 

On  March  5,  1828  Karola  (or  Karona),  daughter  of 
Anton^  Rafelt,  died  at  the  age  of  nine  months. 

Maria ^  Elizabeth  Walter,  a  widow,  died  Feb.  1,  1831, 

75  years  old.  Cause  of  death  ’’Limb  Disease”  and  consumption. 
Catholic.  Buried  on  the  4th. 

r-  H 

Sept.  20,  1833  Joseph0  Muller  was  born.  He  was  bap¬ 
tized  in  the  Catholic  faith  Sept.  21  by  Anton  Ludwig,  Kaplan. 
Born  in  No#  27.  Son  of  Joseph^  Muller,  householder  and  travel¬ 
ing  salesman,  in  Lobendau  No.  27,  who  in  turn  was  the  legitimate 
son  of  Joseph^  Muller,  householder  in  Lobendau  No.  255,  and 
Magdalena^,  a  legitimate  daughter  of  Joseph^  Hentschel,  a  farmer 
in  Schonau  No.  106.  Born  in  the  district  of  Hainspach,  ruled  by 
Count  Salm. 

The  mother,  Franziska^,  legitimate  daughter  of  Anton^ 
Rafelt,  householder  in  Lobendau  No.  27,  and  the  daughter  of 
Magdalena^,  a  legitimate  daughter  of  Christian^  Walter,  house¬ 
holder  in  Obereinseidel  No.  59. 

The  Witnesses:-  Johann  Karl  Knoth  (couldn’t  decipher 
vocation),  Maria  Anna  Kasper,  lawful  wife  of  Joseph  Kasper,  a 
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traveling  salesman,  in  Lobendau  No.  101. 

Laurenz  Schierz,  farmer  in  Lobendau  No.  20. 

Julius^,  son  of  Joseph^,  died  Nov.  2,  1840  only 
seven  months  old. 


Magdalene^  Muller  died  Jan.  15,  1843  in  No.  255, 
age  69.  Catholic.  She  died  of  the  weakness  of  old  age. 

Anton^  Rafelt,  traveling  salesman,  died  on  Aug.  17 
1849  at  10:00  A.  M.  in  No.  180,  71  years  of  age.  Cause  of 
death  intestinal  paralysis. 

n 

The  entry  of  the  death  of  Joseph-  Muller 
"Joseph  Muller,  (there  was  no  Johann).  He  died 
12  o’clock  noon  Apr.  4,  1860  and  was  buried  Apr.  7,  at  11:00 

A.M." 


(At  the  time  of  his  death  interments  were  still  being 
made  in  the  church  yard.  Louise^  Schindler  told  me  that  there 
were  three  graves  in  front  of  the  church  door  and  a  little  to 
the  northwest,  and  that  one  of  these  was  the  grave  of  Joseph-. 
She  pointed  the  spot  out  to  me  but  there  is  at  present  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  indicate  the  exact  location  of  the  grave.) 

The  death  notice  further  read  that  "He  was  an  honored 
yarn  manufacturer  in  Lobendau  No.  180;  that  the  Sacrament  was 

i  . 

administered  to  him  by  Joseph  Schierz,  Pharrer,  who  also  gave 
him  the  Viaticum."  The  cause  of  death  was  given  as  consumption. 


The 

June  1,  1862, 


entry  of  the  death  of  Joseph^  Muller, 

rr 

read:-  Joseph  Muller  with  no  Johann. 


who  died 
The  entry 
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further  read  that  he  was  a  householder,  day  laborer,  and  Ausge- 
dinger  --  for  which  we  have  no  word.  It  means  that  he  had  deed¬ 
ed  over  his  house  to  one  of  his  children  (in  this  case  Anton) 
with  the  understanding  that  he  could  have  his  home  in  the  house 
and  be  provided  for  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  religion 
was  given  as  Catholic.  He  died  at  No.  255.  His  age  at  death  78. 

FROM  THE  CHURCH  RECORDS  IN  SCHONAU 


The  following  entries  are  from  the  church  books  in 


n 


Schonau,  a  village  not  far  from  Lobendau. 


n 

In  the  Schonau  records  Schierz  of  the  first  gener¬ 
ation  was  given  in  one  place  as  Anton  and  in  another  as  Jacob. 
Perhaps  he  had  two  given  names. 


In  the  Schonau  record  the  name  of  Hentschel  of  the 
second  generation  is  given  as  Joseph  in  two  places.  (It  is 
also  given  as  Joseph  in  the  baptismal  record  of  Joseph^  Muller 
in  the  Lobendau  books.) 

Magdalena 3  Hentschel  was  born  on  July  14,  1775  in 
Ober schonau  No.  106.  She  was  30  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
and  Joseph  was  22. 

Joseph^  Muller  was  married  to  Magdalena  Hentschel  on 
May  27,  1806.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Hentschel  of 

n 

Schonau  No.  106. 
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Bitterfeld  -  June  30th, 


From  the  books  of 
Ralph2  S.  Mueller 
follows : - 


the  Evangelical 
copied  records. 


Church  in  Bitterfeld,  Prussia, 
which  translated  read  as 


FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  MARRIAGES 


December 

calendar 


c  H 

Joseph0  Muller  was  married 
1355.  ':Dom.  II  Advent (a 


in  Bitterfeld  on  the  9th  of 
reference  to  the  church 


Kind  of  ceremony:-  -  In  the  quiet  of  the  evening  with  only  a 

"half”  ceremony. 

If,  where  and  when 

the  bans  were 

published:-  -  At  Bitterfeld  Dorn.  XXV  Post  Trinitatis  I 

II  Advent. 

Name  of  the  bride- 

groom:-  -  Mr.  Joseph  Muller,  a  grinder  and  merchant 

here,  legitimate  oldest  son  of  a  citizen 
of  this  place,  who  is  also  a  householder 
and  merchant  in  Lobendau,  Leitmeritzer 
district,  Bohemia. 

Joseph  Muller,  22  years  old. 


Name  of  the  bride:-  -  Agnes  Therese  Kiessel,  daughter  of  Johann 

Adam  Kiessel,  a  domiciled  citizen  and 
brewer  of  this  place  and  his  deceased 
wife  Johanne  Amelie  nee  Fleck.  Agnes, 
legitimate  fourth  daughter,  24-J-  years  old. 

Remarks:-  -  The  bridegroom  is  a  Catholic,  the  bride 

Evangelical. 


FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  BIRTHS 


Twins  were  born,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
the  daughter  lived  but  three  days. 


The  boy  was  still  born  and 


Twin  daughter:-  -  Born  the  20th  of  April,  1856  in  the 

afternoon  at  a  quarter  of  three.  Died 
April  23rd,  1356.  Baptismal  names  of 
tfye  child:-  Elise  Therese  Franzisca 
Muller . 


Name 

and 

station 

life 

of 

the 

fa  the 

Name 

of 

the 

mo  the 

in 

r :  - 


r  :  - 


it 

Mr.  Joseph  Muller,  citizen,  grinder  ana 
merchant  of  this  place. 

Agnes  Therese  nee  Kiessel  of  this  place. 
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This  daughter  was  baptized  in  this  place 
by  the  Catholic  clergyman  Krummer  of 
Eilenburg . 

Twin  son:-  -  Born  dead,  the  20th  of  April,  1856  about 

3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

(It  is  interesting  to  note  the  date  of  marriage 
in  connection  with  the  date  of  birth  of  these 
first  twins.) 

-  0  - 

-  Born  the  third  of  June,  1857,  about 
3  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Baptized  on  the 
21st  of  June  in  the  Evangelical  faith, 
Joseph  Robert  Carl  August  Muller. 

-  Joseph  Muller,  citizen,  grinder  and  merchan 
of  this  place. 

-  Agnes  Therese,  nee  Kiessel  of  this  place. 


1.  -  Mr.  Johann  Gottfried  Gans,  resident 
citizen  and  white-baker  of  this  place. 

2.  -Mr.  Heinrich  Ludwig  Rudolph  Meyer,  res 
ident  citizen  and  coppersmith  of  this  place 

3.  -  Mr.  Andreas  Peter  Friedrich  Christian 
Dornfeld,  resident  citizen,  hoof  and  weapon 
smith  of  this  place. 

-  Born  the  3rd  of  June,  1857,  at  3:45  in  the 
morning.  Baptized  on  the  21st  of  June  in 
the  Evangelical  £aith,  Friederike  Therese 
Amalie  Antonie  Muller.  Died  the  9th  of 
October  of  the  same  year. 

Father  and  mother 
as  above. 

Name,  station  in 
life  and  residence 

of  the  witnesses:-  1.  -  Mr.  Friedrich  Karl  Kiessel,  resident 

citizen  and  carpenter  of  this  place. 

2.  -  Mr.  August  Kiessel,  brewer  of  this 
place  and  a  bachelor. 

3.  -  Mr.  William  Kiessel,  brewer  of  this 
place  and  a  bachelor. 

All  brothers  of  the  "woman-in-childbed” . 


Twin  son:- 


Fa  t  he  r  :  - 


The  mother :- 

Names,  station 
in  life  and 
residence  of  the 
witnesses  (or 
godfathers ) : - 


Twin  daughter : 
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PART 


II 


IN  AMERICA 


Chapter  I 
JOSEPH1  MUELLER 


JOSEPH1  MUELLER 


JOSEPH1  MUELLER,  the  immigrant  ancestor  of  the  family 
in  America,  was  the  oldest  of  ten  children.  On  his  fatherfs 
side  the  line  of  descent  was  through  the  oldest  son  for  four 
generations  -  all  named  Joseph.  The  little  that  is  known  of 
his  early  life  in  Lobendau,  Bohemia,  and  the  story  of  his  first 
marriage  in  Bitterfeld,  Prussia,  is  told  in  Part  I  under  the 
heading  Joseph^,  This  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one  and  it 
appears,  if  the  plain  unvarnished  truth  must  be  told,  that  he 
came  to  America  not  in  any  spirit  of  adventure,  or  in  any 
pioneer  spirit,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  wanted  to 
run  away  from  his  wife.  His  family  for  many  generations  had 
lived  and  intermarried  in  Lobendau  and  adjoining  villages  and 
it  seems  strange  that  a  woman  should  have  been  the  motivating 
influence  to  cause  a  member  of  the  family  to  break  away. 

I  have  heard  Joseph  refer  a  number  of  times  to  his 
voyage  across  the  ocean.  He  started  his  journey  on  Feb.  10, 
1857,  and  arrived  in  New  York  Harbor  on  April  8,  an  interval  of 
57  days.  The  voyage  in  those  days  was  no  picnic.  There  was  no 
gorgeous  dining  salon.  Each  passenger  before  embarking,  had  to 
pack  a  huge  wicker  hamper  with  such  edibles  as  he  thought  he 
would  require  for  the  entire  journey.  This  food  supply  must 
have  consisted  largely  of  dried  foods,  smoked  and  salted  meats 
and  the  like  as  there  were  then  no  canned  goods  and  there  was 
no  refrigeration.  Sanitary  conditions  on  board  were  nothing  to 
boast  of,  and  upon  arrival  at  New  York  Joseph  found  it  necessary 
to  discard  all  hi3  clothing  and  purchase  a  new  outfit.  He  land- 
ad  at  what  was  then  called  Castle  Garden,  in  Battery  Park,  at 
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the  foot  of  Manhattan  Island.  This  building  now  houses  an 
aquarium.  He  was  nearly  24  years  old  when  he  left  Germany 
and  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  learned  English  through  the 
medium  of  a  German  and  an  English  bible.  Learning  English  so 
late  in  life,  he  always  spoke  with  a  decided  German  accent, 
using  dfs  for  t’s  and  having  difficulty  pronouncing  th.  I 
never  realized  this  fact  until  I  left  home  to  go  to  college 
and  came  back  for  my  first  vacation. 

The  captain  of  the  ship  on  which  Joseph  sailed  was 
a  very  profane  man,  so  the  first  English  phrase  that  he  learned 
was  a  terrible  mistake.  A  passenger  would  greet  the  captain, 
’’Good  morning”,  and  the  captain  would  return  with  a  hearty, 

’’Good  morning,  God  damn  it.”  Joseph  thought  that  was  the 
correct  reply  and  it  was  the  first  phrase  in  English  he  learned. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin  in  those  days  was  quite  a  German 
settlement  and  from  New  York  Joseph  apparently  went  very 
promptly  to  Oshkosh.  He  was  a  man  very  apt  with  his  hands 
and  there  picked  up  what  work  he  could.  In  a  short  time  his 
funds  ran  low  and  he  spent  his  last  $12.00  in  stage  coach  fare 
to  take  him  to  some  point  in  northern  Wisconsin  where  lumber 
camps  were  being  operated.  There  he  applied  to  the  foreman 
for  a  job  and  the  foreman  gave  him  an  ax  to  try  him  out. 

Joseph  failed  to  qualify  with  the  ax  and  the  foreman  would 
not  accept  him,  so  there  he  was,  stranded  without  a  cent  in 
a  lumber  camp  in  northern  Wisconsin.  He  started  to  tramp  back 
to  Oshkosh  and  fortunately  had  with  him  a  large  German 
accordion.  Coming  to  a  settler’s  house,  if  he  judged  it  was 
not  meal-time  --  by  the  fact  that  no  smoke  was  coming  out  of 
the  chimney  --  he  would  hide  in  the  underbrush  until  meal-time 
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and  then  would  appear  and  entertain  with  his  accordion,  and 
in  return  for  that  would  be  given  a  meal.  In  this  way  he  said 
he  got  one  and  two  meals  a  day,  but  never  three.  One  evening 
when  he  was  nearly  back  to  Oshkosh,  he  stopped  as  usual  at  a 
farmer’s  house  to  get  something  to  eat.  After  supper  there 
was  music.  This  farmer  had  a  melodeon,  which  is  a  miniature 
reed  organ  with  about  half  the  usual  number  of  octaves  and  a 
bellows  to  be  pumped  by  the  feet.  Joseph  played  for  them  on 
the  melodeon.  It  seems  the  farmer  fiddled  a  bit  and  as  he 
played  his  tunes  J-oseph  was  quick  to  follow  him  with  extempo¬ 
raneous  accompaniment.  This  pleased  the  farmer  so  much  that 
he  urged  Joseph  to  stay  and  work  for  him,  which  was  agreed  to. 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  crude  the  country  was  and  how  hungry 
the  settlers  were  for  some  form  of  entertainment,  consider  that 
on  Sundays  neighbors  would  come  to  this  farmer’s  house  on 
horseback  from  as  far  away  as  20  miles  to  hear  this  farm-hand 
play  the  melodeon. 

After  about  a  year  with  this  farmer,  Joseph  returned 
to  Oshkosh.  In  1858  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cherry  Creek  near 
Pike’s  Peak,  Colorado  was  reported  and  in  1859  he  set  out  with 
a  party  in  covered  wagons  for  some  of  the  gold.  Buffaloes  at 
tha't  time  were  still  so  common  as  far  east  as  Iowa  that  it  was 
common  practice  to  gather  a  basketful  of  dried  buffalo  chips  to 
xake  a  quick  hot  camp-fire.  It  was  a  case  of  ’’Pike’s  Peak  or 
Bust”,  and  in  this  case  they  busted.  The  party  got  as  far  as 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  at  Council  Bluffs,  la., 
where  for  some  unknown  reason  It  broke  up  and  Joseph  stayed  in 
Council  Bluffs  (except  two  years  in  the  early  1860’s  in 
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Maquoketa,  Iowa)  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

About  1896  I  was  planning  a  bicycle  trip  with  a  chum 
through  eastern  Nebraska  and  happened  to  ask  Joseph  something 
about  the  proposed  route.  To  my  surprise  he  told  me  in  detail 
and  when  I  asked  how  he  happened  to  know  so  much  about  that  bit 
of  country  he  replied  that  he  was  to  have  met  a  certain  French¬ 
man  in  Council  Bluffs;  on  arriving  there  he  was  told  that  the 
Frenchman  had  gone  to  some  point  in  Nebraska  and  he  set  out  on 
foot  to  find  him,  following  his  trail  from  village  to  village. 

He  told  of  following  rows  of  stakes  across  Nebraska  from  one 
settlement  to  the  next.  These  stakes  no  doubt  were  government 
survey  stakes,  laying  off  the  land  in  sections  and  quarter 
sections . 

In  1804  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  was  made  to 
the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri.  From  a  council  held  by 
them  with  the  Indians  near  the  present  site  of  the  place,  the 
city  of  Council  Bluffs  derived  its  name. 

In  the  1830* s  the  government  removed  the  Pottawatomie 
Indians  from  Illinois  and  established  them  in  a  reservation  on 
the  present  site  of  the  town.  Later  the  Pottawat omies  were 
again  removed,  this  time  to  Kansas. 

The  Mormons,  leaving  their  settlement  at  Kirtland, 

Ohio  had  migrated  to  Nauvoo,  Ill.  When  trouble  developed  there 
and  their  leader  Joseph  Smith  w as  murdered,  Brigham  Young 
assumed  the  leadership  and  with  his  followers  pushed  on  across 
Iowa  in  1845  and  settled  for  a  while  in  Council  Bluffs  (then 
called  Kanesville)  before  departing  for  Utah  in  1852. 
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Although  he  was  not  a  homesteader,  Joseph  was  a  real 
pioneer  in  1859.  Iowa  as  a  state  with  a  population  of  less 
than  100,000  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  just  three  years 
before.  Indians,  buffaloes,  deer  and  prairie  wolves  were  com¬ 
mon.  At  the  time  there  were  no  railroads  in  operation  in  Iowa, 
although  75  miles  from  Burlington  to  Ottumwa  were  under  con¬ 
struction.  There  was  not  even  a  stage-coach  line  into  Council 
Bluffs,  and  the  nearest  post-office  was  100  miles  away  in 
Missouri.  All  freight  came  in  by  steamboat  on  the  Missouri. 

(It  was  not  until  1867  that  the  first  railroad  entered  the 
town.)  All  the  atmosphere  that  one  associates  with  pioneer 
life  in  the  west  pervaded  the  settlement  --  rowdy  saloons, 
gambling,  shooting  scrapes,  land-claim  murders ,  lynchings, 
and  the  boot-legging  of  liquor  to  the  Indians.  The  town  with 
a  population  of  about  2000  was  a  rival  of  St.  Joe,  Mo.  as  an 
outfitting  point  for  gold-seekers  headed  west. 

To  bring  home  the  fact  that  Joseph  was  a  real  pioneer 
just  consider  that  in  his  forty  years  of  life  in  Council  Bluffs, 
he  saw  introduced  into  his  town  the  stage-coach,  the  railroad, 
water,  gas  and  sewer  systems,  the  telephone,  pavements,  electric 
street  cars  and  electric  lights. 

The  Omaha  World -Hera Id  of  Sept.  2,  1906  printed  an 
article  by  H.  H.  Field,  a  pioneer  musician  of  Cluncil  Bluffs. 

He  fixes  the  date  of  the  first  piano  in  that  town  as  1849  and 
mentioned  that  the  first  violinist  in  the  town  was  killed  in  a 
dispute  over  a  land  claim.  In  this  article  Field  says:- 

In  1859  Joseph  Mueller  came  among  us.  He,  perhaps,  did 
more  to  advance  the  cause  of  music  during  a  period  of  many  years 
than  any  other  one  person.  Kate  James  and  Fanny  Kellog,  who 
achieved  national  reputations,  received  their  early  instruc¬ 
tions  and  training  at  his  hands,  besides  dozens  of  lesser  note. 
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His  introduction  here  was  quite  singular.  Just  from  Germany, 
without  money  or  friends,  and  with  but  a  smattering  of  our 
language  he  pitched  into  any  work  he  could  find  to  do,  and  one 
day  was  sawing  wood  for  William  Folsom  on  Vine  Street.  His 
daughter  Amelia,  with  some  of  her  girl  friends,  were  playing 
the  piano,  and  his  quick  ear  detected  an  error  in  their  play¬ 
ing.  He  presented  himself,  saying:  n,Scuse  me,  ladies,  you 
make  one  leedle  mistake.  May  I  show  you?”  "Certainly”,  said 
the  girls,  expecting  from  his  rough  appearance  to  have  some 
amusement;  and,  after  showing  them  the  correct  rendition,  being 
music  hungry,  he  let  himself  out.  The  girls  were  not  only 
amused,  but  astonished.  His  career  as  a  wood  sawyer  was  ended, 
and  he  soon  had  all  the  pupils  he  could  attend  to.  Not  only 
this,  but  he  organized  singing  societies  and  choruses  that 
gave  performances  which  would  be  creditable  anywhere. 


This  yarn  appears  in  one  of  the  historical  text  books 
at  present  in  use  in  the  public  schools  of  Council  Bluffs. 

And  the  Amelia  Folsom  mentioned  above  was  destined  to 
become  the  favorite  wife  of  Brigham  Young  who  built  Amelia 
Palace  for  her  in  Salt  Lake.  Across  the  road  stood  the  Lion 
House,  in  which  he  kept  the  common  or  garden  variety  of  his 
wives . 


In  appearance  Joseph  was  six-foot  tall,  weighed  over 
two  hundred  pounds  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  quite 
rotund  around  the  middle.  His  complexion  was  swarthy,  with 
piercing  black  eyes  and  (in  his  younger  years)  hair  and  beard 
as  black  as  coal.  He  always  wore  a  full  beard  according  to  the 
fashion  of  his  day.  One  of  his  extravagances  was  his  boots, 
custom  made  with  elegant  soft  leather  tops,  w hich  however  he 
always  wore  inside  his  trouser  legs.  His  suits  of  dark  blue 
serge  were  tailor  made  in  the  cut-a-way  or  morning-coat  fashion; 
his  vests  were  low  cut  and  invariably  one  vest  button  was  left 
undone,  the  spare  hole  accommodating  his  watch  chain.  He  wore 
a  tall  silk  hat  winter  and  summer  -  was  known  and  addressed  as 
Professor  Mueller.  In  his  later  years  with  his  full  head  of 
Gray  hair  and  his  white  beard  he  presented  quite  a  patriarchal 
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appearance  --  so  much  so  in  fact  that  he  took  the  part  of  the 
King  in  a  home -talent  production  of  Ben  Hur  without  any  make-up 
whatever,  aside  from  his  costume. 

Like  most  everyone  else  he  had  his  pet  economies. 
Opening  his  morning  mail  with  his  penknife,  he  would  slit  each 
envelope  all  the  way  around  the  edge,  laying  the  pieces  in  a 
neat  pile  to  use  for  scratch  or  figuring  paper.  To  the  day  of 
his  death,  while  figuring  over  his  hooks,  he  figured  his  arith¬ 
metic  in  German,  although  he  seldom  had  occasion  to  speak  that 
language.  This  he  did  occasionally  with  friends  and  neighbors 
of  German  descent  'although  their  talk  was  noticeably  interlard¬ 
ed  with  pat  American  words  or  phrases.  It  so  happened  that  the 
first  letter  he  ever  wrote  me  In  German  was  the  last  one  he 
ever  wrote  me  and  his  bookkeeper  told  me  afterwards  that  after 
42  years  in  America  Joseph  found  it  difficult  to  write  in 
German  and  was  an  inordinately  long  time  in  composing  the 
letter.  His  favorite  gold  office  pen  I  still  have  in  my 
possession. 

Among  his  physical  idiosyncrasies  was  the  fact  that 
on  a  warm  day  one  side  of  his  face  would  be  noticeably  moist 
with  perspiration  and  the  other  side  perfectly  dry  with  a  line 
of  demarcation  plainly  marked  down  the  exact  middle  of  his  face. 

He  loved  Fromage  de  Brie  which  on  account  of  its 
pungent  odor  was  kept  parked  in  the  grape  arbor  just  outside 
the  kitchen  door.  Beer  was  always  kept  in  the  house  but  Joseph 
boasted  that  during  a  lifetime  in  America  he  had  never  spent  a 
total  of  as  much  as  one  dollar  In  saloons.  I  never  knew  of  his 
over  using  any  hard  liquor  whatsoever. 
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Joseph  was  a  devout  Christian.  Every  morning  after 
breakfast  the.  family  would  foregather,  his  wife  would  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  the  whole  family  would  kneel  while 
he  prayed.  He  always  said  grace  at  table.  Now  a  man  cannot 
pray  four  times  a  day  and  not  repeat  himself,  so  as  a  youth  I 
knew  all  his  prayers  by  heart.  Born  and  raised  a  Catholic, 
Joseph  later  became  an  active  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  When  and  why  he  made  the  change  is  not  known,  but  it 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  second  marriage  as  the 
Catholic  church  does  not  recognize  the  right  of  a  divorced 
person  to  marry  ag'ain.  All  four  of  his  wives  were  Protestants. 
Cassa  Mueller  says  that  all  of  Joseph's  contacts  in  America 
were  with  Protestants  and  thinks  that  this  rather  naturally  led 
him  to  change  his  faith.  He  must  have  been  a  deacon  as  in 
later  years  he  passed  the  collection  plate  with  great  dignity. 

At  Wednesday  evening  prayer-meeting  he  was  a  faithful  attendant. 
As  a  Sunday  divert isement  checkers  were  permitted  the  family; 
also  cards,  providing  nothing  more  wicked  than  Muggins  or  Old 
Maid  was  played.  Sunday  walks  and  driving  with  the  family  mare 
were  not  frowned  upon.  Fishing  and  baseball  were  taboo. 

Joseph  had  a  rather  quick  temper  and  was  just  a3 
quick  to  get  over  his  anger.  In  general  his  bark  was  much 
worse  than  his  bite.  I  might  timidly  suggest  that  I  needed  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  and  he  would  growl  a  refusal.  And  then 
next  morning  he  would  send  me  to  a  tailor.  He  was  quite  an 
emotional  man  and  at  an  orchestral  concert  I  have  seen  him  so 
stirred  by  the  music  that  the  tears  streamed  down  his  face. 

When  his  pastor  called  to  condole  with  him  at  the  time  of  his 
first  business  failure  he  wept  copiously.  Joseph  was  impulsive. 
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kind-hearted  and  generous.  No  tramp  was  ever  turned  away  hungry 
from  his  kitchen  door.  (Perhaps  he  always  remembered  his  own 
trek  in  Wisconsin.)  At  Christmas  time  he  would  delight  in 
taking  toys  to  children  who  might  not  otherwise  get  any.  The 
local  orphanage  each  Christmas  got  several  clothes-baskets  full 
of  damaged  toys  from  his  store.  As  a  seller  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  on  the  installment  plan  he  was  not  a  very  sharp  collector 
and  could  easily  be  imposed  upon  by  the  friends  and  neighbors 
to  whom  he  sold. 

Joseph  had  strong  hands,  beautiful  over  the  piano  key¬ 
board  and  skillful  with  tools.  At  card  tricks  calling  for 
sleight-of-hand  he  could  entertain  for  an  hour.  He  could  cook 
too,  but  could  be  persuaded  to  do  so  only  once  a  year,  at 
Christmas  time  when  he  prepared  a  sauer-braten  or  sour  roast. 

In  a  huge  crock  he  would  pickle  a  large  roast  of  beef  in  vinegar 
and  spices  for  about  a  week.  Then  he  would  skillfully  interlard 
long  strips  of  bacon  before  roasting.  (This  dish  is  now 
occasionally  met  with  in  restaurants  under  the  name  of  Beef -a  - 
la-mode.)  Another  Christmas  item  with  the  family  was  called 
"Christmas  Cake"  --  a  sort  of  glorified  bread  or  coffee-cake 
with  raisins  and  citron.  For  many  years  Cassa  Mueller  has  not 
failed  to  bake  and  send  to  me  two  loaves  of  this  cake  at 
Christmas  time. 

All  of  Joseph’s  children  were  given  music  lessons. 
Bertha  studied  voice  and  piano,  Edgar  the  oboe,  Charles  the 
'cello,  Ralph  the  violin,  and  Maud  the  piano.  Of  these  Bertha 
and  Maud  were  the  only  two  to  become  very  proficient. 

In  one  of  his  early  homes  in  Council  Bluffs  Joseph 
suffered  a  rather  bad  fire.  It  seems  that  his  son  Arthur  had 
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been  smoking  a  cigarette  on  the  sly  and  when  about  to  be  caught 
at  it  had  thrown  his  lighted  cigarette  into  a  closet. 

Very  few  men  go  through  life  without  at  some  time  or 
other  investing  in  a  gold  mine  and  backing  somebody  in  a  patent. 
In  this  regard  Joseph  was  no  exception  as  among  his  effects  were 
found  certificates  for  1000  shares  in  the  Ben  Hur  Mining  Co.  of 
Colorado,  which,  needless  to  say,  were  valueless.  There  was  a 
Swede  in  town  by  the  name  of  Henderson  who  took  out  some  sort 
of  a  patent  on  an  accordion  and  assigned  Joseph  one-half 
interest  in  consideration  of  Joseph  furnishing  the  financial 
backing,  but  ultimately  nothing  came  of  the  venture. 

Joseph  was  never  a  "joiner”.  He  was  not  a  Mason  nor 
did  he  belong  to  any  fraternal  order  or  social  club  as  far  as 
is  known.  He  never  sought  or  held  public  office  nor  took  an 
active  part  in  politics.  Nor  did  he  concern  himself  with 
civic  activities  unless  a  musical  program  was  to  be  arranged 
in  connection  with  some  meeting  or  celebration.  He  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  family  man  and  a  devout  churchman.  Not  a  bookish 
man,  his  reading  was  largely  confined  to  newspapers,  musical 
journals  and  his  beloved  "Die  Gartenlaube"  and  "Ueber  Land  und 
Meer"  --  two  German  illustrated  oeriodicals  to  which  he  sub¬ 


scribed. 


The  tempo  of  life  in  Council  Bluffs  was  not  the  pre¬ 


sent  day  big  city  tempo.  His  home  was  only  a  few  minutes  walk 
from  his  store  and  Joseph  generally  came  home  for  a  mid-day 
dinner,  which  was  always  followed  by  a  fifteen  or  twenty  minute 
nap.  During  the  afternoon,  in  a  back  room  of  his  establishment, 
he  often  indulged  in  a  session  of  checkers  with  one  of  his 
cronies  --  Ed  Strow,  who  kept  the  cigar  stand  in  the  Grand  Hotel, 
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or  Sackett  the  piano-tuner.  Instead  of  keeping  score,  he  and 
Sackett  used  to  delight,  after  a  session,  in  arguing  which  of 
the  two  had  won  the  most  games.  Joseph  was  quite  a  shark  at 
checkers  and  occasionally  some  one  would  bring  in  a  champion 
from  some  nearby  town  to  try  to  take  him  over.  (When  I  was  a 
boy  and  played  checkers  with  him,  it  was  counted  a  victory  for 
me  if  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  king!) 

In  the  old  home  on  Willow  Ave.  the  much  joked  about 
Saturday  night  bath  was  a  grim  reality.  Water  was  heated  on 
the  kitchen  stove  in  the  wash  boiler,  kettle  and  other  vessels. 
One  after  another  the  entire  family  beginning  with  the  youngest 
would  repair  to  the  kitchen  and  bathe  alongside  the  stove  in  a 
wooden  wash-tub.  Later  a  portable  tin  bath-tub  with  a  splash 
apron  and  a  seat  was  acquired.  It  was  not  until  about  1890 
that  a  regulation  bath  was  installed  in  the  house  and  even  that 
was  a  tin  affair  with  a  wooden  housing  and  running  cold  water 
only.  The  hot  water  still  had  to  be  supplied  from  the  kitchen 
stove . 

In  the  Mueller  home  the  accepted  treatment  of  one 
suffering  with  a  bad  cold  was  a  steam  bath.  Under  a  chair  with 
a  cane  bottom  was  placed  a  large  pan  of  water.  The  patient  sat 
naked  in  the  chair  swathed  in  blankets  and  was  then  steamed  by 
placing  hot  bricks  from  the  stove  into  the  water. 

In  this  home  a  great  to-do  was  made  over  Christmas 
with  a  large  tree  each  year,  trimmed  with  glass  baubles  and 
strings  of  popcorn  and  cranberries  and  lighted  with  wax 
candles.  There  was  a  horse  and  carriage  for  the  Sunday  drives 
and  a  sleigh  outfitted  with  a  buffalo  lap-robe. 
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It  w as  as  a  musician  that  Joseph  was  best  known  to 
his  fellow  townsmen.  He  taught  piano  and  voice  and  numbered 
among  his  pupils  two  women  who  became  nationally  known  as  opera 
prima  donnas  --  Kate  Larimer  James  and  Fanny  Kellogg.  He  was 
instrumental  in  securing  a  pipe-organ  for  his  church,  the 
Congregational,  and  this  was  the  first  pipe -organ  to  be  in¬ 
stalled,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  any  church  in  this  country 
In  the  early  days  church  organists  and  singers  were  not  paid 
and  it  was  the  practice  to  have  rather  large  mixed  choirs.  For 
years  Joseph  played  this  pipe-organ  and  trained  the  choir.  In 
my  youth  it  so  happened  that  at  a  certain  time  most  of  the  old 
choir  were  in  town  and  it  was  planned  that,  after  a  lapse  of 
about  twenty  years,  they  should  again  undertake  the  morning 
service.  The  church  was  well  filled  for  the  occasion  and  the 
now  gray-haired  choir,  their  tones  not  so  full  and  robust  as 
of  old,  got  through  quite  acceptably.  Joseph,  at  that  time 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  again  took  his  place  at  the  console 
and  he  too  carried  on  creditably  though  he  stumbled  over  his 
notes  once  or  twice. 

Joseph  used  to  train  choruses  and  take  them  on  barn¬ 
storming  trips  to  nearby  towns.  He  often  told  of  one  such  trip 
where  he  took  his  troupe  to  the  concert  hall  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  for  a  final  rehearsal.  To  their  dismay  the  pitch  kept 
creeping  up  on  them  till  their  voices  broke.  Joseph,  surmis¬ 
ing  the  trouble,  sent  the  troupe  back  to  the  hotel,  got  out  his 
tuning-hammer  and  went  to  work  on  the  piano.  It  had  been  in¬ 
correctly  tuned  by  someone  unskilled  in  the  work.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hotel  for  supper,  told  his  singers  what  he  had 
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found,  and  thus  reassured,  they  went  through  their  concert 
without  a  hitch. 

Among  other  activities  Joseph  staged  operettas.  The 
following  is  from  a  ’’History  of  Pottawattamie  County” :- 


Bur  ho  p’s  Hall,  now  known  as  Planter's  Hall  on  the  north 
side  of  Upper  Broadway,  was  opened  on  the  22nd  of  June,  and, 
for  a  number  of  years,  was  a  favorite  place  of  amusement  for 
the  people.  It  was  here  that  Walter  Bray  made  himself  a 
favorite  with  the  theater-going  people  of  the  city.  Leo  Hudson 


also  played  ’Mazeppa”  on  its  stage.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here,  in  this  connection,  to  state  a  remarkably  narrow  escape 
made  at  this  hall  in  the  winter  of  1868.  Joseph  Mueller , ■ then 
pursuing  the  profession  of  teaching  music,  had  prepared  an 
operetta  for  presentation,  in  which  some  twenty  young  girls 
were  to  appear  in  chorus.  Red  light  was  to  be  used  in  some 
part  of  the  performance,  and  the  material  for  it  stood  on  a 
shelf  in  the  dressing  room  on  the  east  end  of  the  stage.  The 
chorus  of  young  girls  had  just  stepped  from  the  room  to  the 
stage;  the  hall  was  packed;  the  last  of  the  young  girls  had 
only  taken  her  place  in  the  semi-circ le ,  when  a  report  was' 
heard  as  if  of  a  cannon,  the  audience  jumped  to  their  feet,  a 
shudder  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  the  smell  of  some  kind  of 
an  offensive  gas  rushed  into  the  auditorium.  It  was  soon 
found  that  there  need  be  no  panic,  but  the  writer  of  this  and 
several  others  ran  into  the  dressing-room,  and  found  that  the 
red  light,  carelessly  prepared  by  the  druggist,  had  exploded 
in  contact  with  the  air,  at  the  moment  the  last  little  girl  had 
left  the  room,  that  the  concussion  had  torn  out  the  windows  and 
burst  the  panels  from  two  doors,  making  fragments  of  them. 
Nothing  but  the  mere  chance  of  the  young  girl’s  having,  at  the 
precise  moment,  been  transferred  to  the  stage,  saved  the  whole 
chorus  from  destruction.  After  the  recovery  from  the  first 
shock,  the  performance  went  on,  but  its  pleasures  were  materi¬ 
ally  marred  by  the  thought  of  the  recent  danger. 


To  give  an  idea  of  the  keenness  of  Joseph’s  musical 
ear  --  I  would  be  practicing  violin  in  the  front  parlor  and  he 
would  be  reading  his  paper  in  the  back  parlor.  Without 
glancing  up  he  would  call  out  to  me  when  I  played  a  wrong  note, 
"C  sharp  Ralphie”. 

Among  his  compositions,  Manawa  Waltz  for  the  piano 
was  the  best  known.  As  an  importer  Joseph’s  store  was  stocked 
with  all  the  ordinary  wood -wind,  brass  and  stringed  instruments, 
not  overlooking  Jews’  Karps  and  harmonicas.  It  was  his  boast 
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that  he  could  play  any  instrument  in  the  store  enough  to 
demonstrate  it  for  sale. 

Joseph  was  a  man  of  great  energy.  He  would  tackle 
anything,  in  fact  one  of  his  failings  was  that  he  was  too  op¬ 
timistic  and  too  enthusiastic,  and  continually  over-reaching. 

A  letter  from  his  own  father  written  in  1859  refers  to  this 
trait  of  character:- 

And  that  is  so,  for  when  one  once  has  a  hobby  which  half¬ 
way  serves  its  purpose,  he  should  hang  on  to  it  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  This,  however,  you  have  never  done,  for  if  you 
start  something  today,  it  is  old  by  tomorrow,  and  thus  you  are 
always  searching  for  something  else  and  in  this  way  you  never 
attain  anything,  and  you  never  will. 

His  first  activity  in  Council  Bluffs  was  that  of  a 
teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  the  earliest  mention 
of  this  being  found  in  the  local  newspaper  files  under  date  of 
July  2,  1859.  A  series  of  advertisements  indicates  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  activity  at  least  until  Nov.  30,  1861,  when  the 
advertisements  ceased.  This  gives  us  the  approximate  date  of 
his  removal  to  Maquoketa,  la.,  where  presumably  he  also  taught 
music.  While  there  he  became  naturalized  Sept.  30,  1863.  His 
notices  again  began  to  appear  in  the  weekly  Nonpareil  on  Dec. 

10,  1864,  which  gives  us  the  approximate  date  of  his  return  to 
Council  Bluffs. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Council  Bluffs  Bugle  on  June 
25,  1868  locates  Joseph  on  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the 
James  Block  and  advertises  photographs,  porcelain  pictures,  oil 
portraits,  pianos,  organs,  and  melodeons.  Along  about  this 
time  Joseph  was  associated  with  one  Frank  Strasburg,  who  was  a 
hunchback  and  an  artist.  It  was  he  who  did  the  oil  portraits. 
Photography  was  in  its  early  days  and  Joseph  was  engaged  in 
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that  activity  for  a  number  of  years  in  different  locations, 
including  a  branch  in  Omaha.  He  was  for  a  time  in  three  fields: 
teaching  music,  photography,  and  musical  merchandise.  He  gave 
up  the  teaching  about  1867-69. 

The  City  Directory  for  1871  names  Ernest  Mueller  as 
a  photographer  at  337  Broadway.  Presumably  Joseph  had  turned 
that  activity  over  to  his  brother.  Under  the  name  Mueller  and 
Handley,  Joseph  was  given  in  this  directory  as  being  located  at 
377  Broadway,  a  dealer  in  musical  instruments.  Later  in 
1873-74  he  was  in  the  same  business  with  Mr.  S.  F.  Powell,  as 
partner,  being  located  on  Main  and  Pearl  Sts.,  between  Broadway 
and  Court.  This  partnership  with  Powell  evidently  did  not  last 
long. 

Joseph  was  located  between  Main  and  Pearl  Sts.  until 
1881  when  he  built  the  three -story  building  of  his  own  at  103 
Main  St.  This  building  still  stands  (1936).  Under  the  upper 
cornice,  in  galvanized  letters,  is  the  wording,  "Mueller  Music 
Hall".  The  carving  in  the  stone  over  the  second-story  windows 
reads,  "J.  Mueller,  Pianos,  Organs,  1881".  This  establishment 
was  the  center  of  musical  life  and  activity  in  Council  Bluffs. 
The  Music  Hall,  on  the  second  floor,  had  a  raised  platform  at 
one  end  and  was  the  scene  of  innumerable  small  concerts  and 
recitals . 

In  the  early  1880fs  Joseph  added  to  his  activities 
the  importation  of  toys,  notions,  and  fancy  goods,  and  each 
year  at  Christmas  time  the  lower  floor  was  cleared  of  pianos 
and  given  over  entirely  to  the  holiday  trade.  At  that  time 
most  musical  instruments  were  made  in  Germany  and  Joseph  im¬ 
ported  all  manner  of  such  instruments ,  including  violins. 
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harmonicas,  accordions,  music  boxes,  etc.  In  addition  to  his 
retail  activities  he  acted  as  a  wholesale  distributor  of  this 
merchandise,  having  two  or  three  traveling  salesmen  on  the 
road. 

In  the  early  days  in  western  Iowa  a  piano  was  con¬ 
siderable  of  a  luxury,  and  for  the  ordinary  householder  and  the 
farmer  a  cottage  or  reed  organ  selling  for  $85  to  $125  was 
about  all  that  could  be  hoped  for.  Joseph  was  successful  in 
selling  a  great  many  of  these  organs  --  perhaps  too  successful, 
because  every  time  he  sold  an  organ  on  the  installment  plan  he 
endorsed  the  purchaser’s  note  and  sent  it  in  to  the  organ 
factory  to  be  credited  to  his  account.  There  we re  no  companies 
then  as  now  to  finance  time  sales  and  the  merchant  had  either 
to  carry  his  own  accounts  or  endorse  the  paper  to  be  carried  by 
the  manufacturer.  Hard  times  made  it  necessary  for  Joseph  to 
repossess  so  many  organs  he  had  sold  that  he  became  financially 
embarrassed  and  had  to  make  an  assignment  to  the  Western 
Cottage  Organ  Co. 

At  another  time  in  his  business  career,  which  I 
cannot  definitely  locate,  there  was  a  grasshopper  plague  that 
nearly  broke  his  back.  Farmers,  with  their  acres  denuded, 
would  pack  their  belongings,  including  the  organ,  in  wagons 
and  would  leave  for  parts  unknown.  The  unpaid  balances  on  the 
organs  represented  a  total  loss  to  Joseph. 

In  selling  pianos  and  organs  in  those  days  there  was 
considerable  barter.  Joseph  would  sell  an  organ  to  a  butcher 
or  a  grocer  and  agree  to  take  out  say  $25.00  in  provisions;  or 
a  piano  to  a  tailor  and  agree  to  trade  out  say  $75.00  in  cloth¬ 
ing.  (A  tailor-made  suit  then  sold  for  $25.00)  He  ’’rented"  a 
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piano  to  the  Grand  Hotel  (sic),  the  town's  most  magnificent 
hostelry  and  would  trade  it  out  by  taking  the  family  to  the 
hotel  for  Sunday  dinner.  While  waiting  to  be  served  we 
children  would  impatiently  start  in  on  bread  and  butter  and 
Joseph  would  scold  and  complain  that  we  were  filling  up  on 
common  bread  and  saving  no  capacity  for  the  feast  that  was  to 
f  ollow. 

In  the  selling  of  organs  one  method  used  was  to  load 
about  eight  organs  on  a  large  two-horse  wagon.  On  a  Monday 
morning  the  wagon  with  a  driver  and  salesman  would  head  out 
some  country  highway  and  the  idea  was  to  stay  on  the  road  until 
all  the  organs  were  sold.  In  the  absence  of  hotels  the  men 
would  put  up  at  night  with  some  farmer,  whose  wife  was  always 
glad  to  make  a  little  money  by  accommodating  them.  The  sales¬ 
man  generally  could  play  and  sing  and  if  he  once  succeeded  In 
getting  an  organ  unloaded  and  into  the  parlor  for  an  evening 
of  music,  a  sale  was  generally  made.  If  the  farmer  had  no 
ready  money,  a  horse  would  be  traded  in  as  a  down  payment. 

When,  at  the  end  of  a  v/eek  or  so  on  the  road,  the  wagon  re¬ 
turned  home,  there  were  often  three  or  four  horses  strung  on 
behind,  which  Joseph  would  cash  in  at  the  local  horse  market. 

Joseph’s  greatest  tactical  error  in  a  business  way 
was,  possibly,  his  failure  to  sense  the  advantage  of  moving  his 
business  to  Omaha  when  that  town  began  to  forge  ahead  of 
Council  Bluffs.  There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
early  days  he  was  offered  a  lot  at  Sixteenth  and  Douglas 
Streets  in  Omaha  in  exchange  for  a  grand  piano,  which  would 
have  cost  him  at  that  time  about  $650.  He  declined  because  the 
lot  was  too  far  back  from  the  river  and  he  didn't  think  it  was 
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worth  $650.  That  lot  is  at  present  the  site  of  Omaha's  largest 
department  store.. 

A  series  of  canceled  notes  at  hand  shows  that  Joseph 
began  borrowing  as  early  as  1878.  He  more  than  likely  borrowed 
for  the  purpose  of  building  his  store  building  and  for  building 
his  home  on  Willow  Ave.  In  those  days  he  generally  had  to  pay 
10#  interest  even  on  a  bank  loan,  and  8#  or  10#  on  mortgages. 
From  the  early  80' s  on  Joseph's  life  was  one  of  business  trials 
and  troubles  and  notes  and  mortgages. 

Mid-year  in  1885  Joseph's  stock  of  merchandise,  fur¬ 
niture,  fixtures  and  accounts  receivable  were  sold  at  public 
auction  to  satisfy  a  mortgage  of  §14,000  held  by  the  Council 
Bluffs  Savings  Bank.  The  business  was  bid  in  by  Lyon  and  Healy 
of  Chicago  for  §20,000,  and  then  incorporated  as  the  Mueller 
Music  Co.  with  Joseph  as  secretary. 

At  the  time  of  the  depression  in  1893  the  entire 
stock  of  the  Mueller  Music  Company  was  taken  over  by  the  Council 
Bluffs  Savings  Bank  to  satisfy  a  chattel  mortgage  held  by  them 
amounting  to  §18,402.  At  that  time  the  affairs  of  the  company 
stood  about  as  follows:  stock  §13,000,  collaterals  §20,000, 
liabilities  about  $30,000.  Hardman  Peck  &  Co.  of  New  York,  who 
were  the  second  largest  creditor  ($9,000)  at  once  purchased  the 
business  from  the  Savings  Bank  and  continued  it  under  the 
management  of  Joseph,  but  the  name  was  changed  to  The  Mueller 
Piano  and  Organ  Co.  For  the  remaining  six  years  of  his  life 
Joseph  was  merely  a  salaried  employee  of  Hardman  Peck  &  Co. 

Joseph  was  quite  superstitious.  It  seems  there  were 
two  iron  columns  at  the  entrance  of  the  store  he  built  at  103 
Main  St.,  and  some  time  after  the  construction  was  finished.  It 
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was  discovered  that  these  columns  were  upside  down,  and  Joseph 
wondered  whether  or  not  he  should  have  them  changed,  thinking 
j  that  possibly  the  circumstance  contributed  to  his  misfortunes 
j  in  business.  In  the  bay  windov;  of  his  home  on  Willow  Ave., 

growing  out  of  a  large  square  wooden  tub,  he  had  an  English  ivy 
j  trained  over  the  window.  This  he  took  delight  in  earring  for, 

(thinking  that  as  the  vine  prospered  so  would  his  business 
prosper . 

About  1903-1905  William  Schmoller  of  Omaha  bought 

\ 

from  Hardman  Peck  &  Co.  the  remaining  effects  of  the  Mueller 
Piano  and  Organ  Co.  and  thus  merged  the  business  founded  by  the 

i  ' 

father  with  that  founded  by  the  son  Arthur,  in  connection  with 

*'• 

Mr.  Schmoller.  They  now  date  the  new  merged  firm  from  the 
beginning  of  Joseph’s  activities.  This  firm,  the  Schmoller  & 

\ 

Mueller  Piano  Co.,  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 

■ 

I 

the  Middle  West,  operating  branches  in  Council  Bluffs  and 
Sioux  City,  la.,  and  in  Scottsburg,  Grand  Island,  and  Lincoln, 
Nebr.  Due  to  the  effect  of  the  phonograph,  radio  and  automobile 
business  on  the  piano  industry,  they  have  found  it  necessary  to 
branch  out  into  the  field  of  phonographs,  radios  and  household 
appliances . 

The  "History  of  Pottawattamie  County"  published  in 

1883  has  this  to  say  of  Joseph:- 

J.  Mueller,  musical  merchandiser.  Council  Bluffs,  is  a  • 
native  of  Bohemia;  subsequently  became  a  resident  of  Prussia, 
where  he  resided  for  ten  vears,  and  in  1857  came  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  Wisconsin.  In  1859  he  came  to  Council 
Bluffs  and  engaged  in  teaching  music.  He  continued  teaching 
as  a  business  until  1864,  when  he  began  the  sale  of  musical 
instruments  and  musical  merchandise,  running  the  two  together 
until  1869,  when  he  gave  up  teaching  and  turned  his  attention 
exclusively  to  the  sale  of  instruments  and  music.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  however,  he  was  burned  out,  by  which  disaster  he  lost 
$8,000  worth  of  goods,  and  was  left  $1,300  in  debt.  He  lost 
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none  of  his  energy  and  business  ability,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  making  fair  progress  toward  accumulating  another  handsome 
property.  In- 1869  he.  began  business  in  the  old  Bee  Hive 
Building,  where  he  remained  until  1881,  when  he  removed  to  the 
fine  building  which  he  now  occupies,  and  which  is  his  own 
property.  The  building  is  twenty-five  feet  by  eighty  feet, 
three  floors  and  basement,  all  of  which  is  filled  with  musical 
instruments,  musical  merchandise  and  tovs.  He  now  does  an 
extensive  wholesale  trade,  having  about  three  regular  men  on 
the  road  and  six  or  seven  men  in  the  house.  He  imports  largely 
in  sheet  music  and  instruments.  The  Chickering  &  Sons,  Weber 
and  J.  Mueller  are  among  his  best  pianos,  and  the  Burdctt 
Standard  and  Western  Cottage  organs;  of  the  latter  organ  he  is 
western  agent,  and  has  sold  of  them  in  the  eight  years  about 
3,400.  His  annual  sales  now  aggregate  about  §100,000.  His 
success  cannot  be  ascribed  to  luck,  for  every  step  of  progress 
has  been  carefully  considered  before  an  important  business 
movement  has  been  made.  There  are  probably  but  one  or  two 
instances  in  Council  Bluffs  of  like  success. 

The  above  refers  to  Joseph  in  his  best  days.  The  sad 
truth  is  that,  after  a  life-time  of  industry  and  effort,  all  he 
left  behind  was  a  few  thousand  dollars  worth  of  life  insurance 
and  a  legacy  of  about  four  hundred  dollars  to  each  of  his 


children. 
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JOSEPHINE1  TURLEY 


JOSEPHINE1  TURLEY,  the  daughter  of  Marshall  Turley 
and  Louvisa  Irving  Scott,  an  early  pioneer  couple  in  Council 
Bluffs,  w as  born  in  Illinois,  Dec.  4,  1839.  Josie,  as  she  was 

generally  called,  married  Joseph  Mueller  in  1861  and  late  that 

/ 

year  or  early  in  1862  they  removed  to  Keokuk. 

Her  two  children,  both  born  there,  were :  - 
No.  33  Arthur  Cornelius 

No.  34  Bertha  Camille 

Why  Joseph  ever  removed  to  Maquoketa  cannot  be 

learned;  nor  what  he  did  there  for  a  livelihood.  Late  in  1864 

he  returned  to  Council  Bluffs.  I  have  often  heard  him  tell  of 

% 

crossing  the  state  of  Iowa  three  times  in  a  wagon,  so  these 
trips  were,  undoubtedly,  the  first  trek  from  Oshkosh  and  the 
trip  to  Maquoketa  and  back  as  the  two  towns  are  in  opposite 
ends  of  the  state  and  there  was  at  that  time  no  other  possible 
way  of  making  the  trip  except  by  foot  or  horseback.  This  wagon 
trip  then  from  Maquoketa  to  the  Bluffs  in  1864  was  accomplished 
with  a  two  year  old  child  and  a  six  month  old  infant  in  the 
party. 

A  city  directory  which  went  to  press  in  Dec.  1865 
gives  the  information  that  Joseph  had  just  been  burned  out  and 
had  opened  up  a  new  photograph  shop.  This  he  no  doubt  operated 
in  connection  w-ith  his  teaching  of  music. 

Josephine  was  aristocratic  looking  and  very  beautiful 
in  a  cold  way.  She  loved  riding,  using  a  side-saddle  and  was 
very  fond  of  riding  hats  and  habits.  Her  husband  was  very  proud 
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Joseph  had  in  his  employ  in  his  photograph  shop  a 
man  named  Charles  E.  Groesel.  Josephine  fell  in  love  with  this 
man  and  decided  to  abandon  her  two  children  and  run  away  with 
him.  This  she  did.  Joseph  was  very  much  in  love  with  her  and 
the  day  she  left  he  went  right  down  on  his  knees,  encircled 
her  with  his  arms,  and  begged  her  to  stay.  But  she  jerked  her¬ 
self  away  and  left.  And  even  then  Joseph  went  to  an  upstairs 
window  out  of  which  he  watched  her  go  up  the  road  as  long  as 
she  was  in  sight.  This  affair  broke  up  Joseph's  home  and  he 
went  with  his  two  children  to  live  at  the  home  of  his  parents  - 
in-law,  the  Turleys.  In  1867  he  secured  a  divorce  from 
Josephine.  This  man  she  ran  away  with  is  reported  to  have  been 
a  hairdresser  and  wig-maker.  Later  Josephine  was  married  to 
him.  She  died  April  8,  1878  and  was  buried  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

And  so  the  tables  were  turned.  Joseph  had  run  away 
from  Therese;  and  now  Josephine  had  run  away  from  him. 

HARRIET1  ELENOR  BICKFORD 

HARRIET1  ELENOR  BICKFORD,  the  daughter  of  Asa  and 
Cynthia  Bickford,  was  born  in  Monroe,  Me.  July  11,  1844.  Her 
people  were  of  English  descent  and  the  writer  has  prepared  a 
genealogy  of  the  Bickford  family,  running  seven  generations 
back  of  Harriet,  to  one  John  Bickford  of  Bloody  Point,  N.  H. , 
who  lived  during  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Her 
father  at  one  time  owned  a  farm  near  Monroe.  When  she  was  ten 
years  old  she  removed  with  her  parents  to  Illinois.  In  some 
way  she  secured  a  position  as  school  teacher  in  Council  Bluffs, 
where  she  met  Joseph1  Mueller.  They  were  married  at 
Jacksonville,  Ill.  by  the  Rev.  E.  Tuthill  on  Sept.  22,  1870. 
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Harriet  and  her  husband  were  members  of  the  Congregational 
Church  and  active  in  its  affairs. 

Harriet  was  much  interested  in  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle.  She  was  of  a  sunny,  lively 
disposition,  much  interested  in  people  and  events.  Her  height 
was  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  her  weight  155  to  160 
pounds;  classical  features  with  a  clear,  fair  skin,  without 
much  coloring.  A  wealth  of  chestnut  brown  hair  reached  almost 
to  her  knees.  (At  the  time  of  her  death  a  swatch  of  her  hair 
was  cut  and  from  it  two  braided,  gold-mounted  watch  chains  were 
made.  One  of  these  is  now  in  my  possession. ) 

During  the  19th  century  family  bibles  were  very  much 
in  vogue.  These  were  rather  large  affairs,  often  four  or  five 
inches  thick,  with  elaborate  embossed  covers,  ornamented  with 
gilt.  Between  the  old  and  new  testaments  it  was  customary  to 
bind  in  place  a  number  of  sheets  for  the  recording  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  and  such  family  bibles  have  been  the 
source  of  a  great  deal  of  genealogical  information.  When 
Harriet  was  married  to  Joseph,  her  brother  Charles  made  her 
a  wedding  gift  of  such  a  bible,  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Harriet  Mueller  in  Pittsburgh.  Many  dates  used  in  these 
notes  were  taken  from  the  records  in  this  bible. 

Following  her  marriage  Harriet  spent  the  rest  of  her 
life  in  Council  Bluffs.  In  the  early  18S0fs  her  husband  built 
the  brick  home  at  722  Willow  Ave.,  which  still  stands.  There 
were  five  children,  not  counting  a  stillborn  infant.  She  died 
in  child-birth  at  1:00  A.  M.  Dec.  4,  1885,  of  congealment  of 
blood  in  the  heart  (after  giving  birth  to  Harriet  M.),  aged 
41  years,  4  months  and  23  days.  The  story  is  that  her  husband, 
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during  the  hours  between  the  birth  and  death,  was  frantically 
searching  for  a  drug  store  where  he  could  purchase  some  ergot 
so  desperately  needed  to  stop  the  hemorrhage.  Harriet  lies 
buried  beside  her  husband  in  Walnut  Hill  Cemetery,  Council 
Bluffs. 

The  children  of  Joseph^-  and  Harriet  Mueller  were :  - 
No.  35  Edgar2  Anton 

No.  36  Charles2  Decker 

No.  37  Ralph2  Scott 

No.  38  Maud2  Ellen 

No.  39  Harriet2  Minnie 

CASSA1  ESMERELDA  PULLER 


CASSA-*-  ESMERELDA  PULLER,  the  daughter  of  David  Manning 
Puller  and  his  wife  Cordelia  Farnham,  was  born  Oct.  22,  1852  in 
French  Creek,  N.  Y.  Her  mother  was  one  of  thirteen  children, 

11  girls  and  two  boys.  Her  father  was  one  of  three  children 
by  his  father’s  first  wife  and  he  had  several  half-brothers 
and  sister. 

Cassa’s  home  was  in  Corry,  Pa.  On  May  30,  1887  she 
became  the  fourth  wife  of  Joseph-*-  Mueller,  the  couple  being 
married  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Crofts,  pastor  of  the  local  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  They  made  their  home  at  722  Willow  Ave. 
in  Council  Bluffs. 

Following  the  death  of  her  husband  Cassa  continued 
to  make  her  home  in  Council  Bluffs  with  her  step-daughter 
Harriet.  The  two  have  lived  happily  together  ever  since. 

Prom  the  Bluffs  they  removed  to  Omaha  where  they  built  them¬ 
selves  a  home;  later  they  removed  to  Pittsburgh  where  they  now 
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live.  Cassa,  in  her  80fs,  is  still  hale  and  hearty  and  going 
strong, 

Joseph^  and  Cassa  Mueller  had  but  one  child,  a  son 
born  July  15,  1894 

No,  40  Paul  Manning 
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Of  Joseph’s  nine  brothers  and  sisters  Ernest  came 
to  America  in  the  early  1860’s.  Mary  and  Antonia  followed 
in  1867  but  Antonia  returned  in  1870.  None  of  the  three, 

Joseph,  Ernest  or  Mary  ever  returned  to  the  fatherland. 

Joseph  had  two  children,  the  twins  --  Joseph  and  Friederika  -- 
by  his  wife  Therese,  that  he  never  saw.  His  eight  American- 
born  children  were  never  assembled  under  one  roof  at  one  time, 
his  son  Charles  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1899  being  in 
Vene  zuela « 

Generally  speaking  Joseph  enjoyed  rugged  health  and 
escaped  the  consumption  so  prevalent  in  his  family.  He  had 
a  severe  illness  in  1860  and  then  nothing  serious  until  his 
fatal  illness,  in  which  he  was  attended  by  a  Dr.  Reller  al¬ 
though,  in  Reller’ s  absence.  Dr.  M.  B.  Snyder  was  called  in  at 
the  last.  Joseph  had  been  ill  for  about  ten  days  with  catarrhal 
pneumonia  and  w as  apparently  recovering  when  complications  set 
in.  In  fact  the  day  he  died  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Lohr  of  Hardman  Peck  &  Co.  of  New  York.  This  letter  was 
never  mailed:- 


Dear  Mr.  Lohr: 


July  31,  1899 


I  endeavor  to  write  you  few  lines.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  been  really  sick  in  39  years  but  I  have 
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suffered  enough  to  make  up  for  all  that  time. 

Ed  Fuller  also  is  on  the  list  with  rheumatism  and 
only  able  to  be  around  a  few  'hours  the  time,  altogether  we  are 
the  sickest  lot  around  and  any  shortcomings  in  our  reports  you 
will  have  to  overlook  until  we  are  able  to  work  again,  which  we 
trust  will  not  be  so  very  long.  Business,  however,  is  getting 
along  prosperous  and  the  money  we  send  you  today  hope  will  stop 
your  howling  for  more  for  a  time  and  direct  your  attention  to 
sending  us  goods  without  begging  for  them.,  so  we  can  raise  some 
more  money.  The  money  we  send  today,  $1175,  is  for  Milton 
Pianos,  which  cover  the  first  13  pianos  and  according  to  promise 
we  charge  your  account  $50  rebate  which  please  credit  -  Written 
on  my  sick  bed  hardly  able  to  sit  up  even  in  bed. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Mueller 


Joseph  died  in  his  home  at  722  Willow  A ve . ,  Counci]. 
Bluffs,  at  11:45  P.  M.  July  31,  1899,  leaving  his  widow  Cassa 
and  eight  children.  The  funeral  was  delayed  until  August  6th 
to  allow  time  for  his  daughter  Bertha  to  reach  home  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Interment  was  in  Walnut  Hill  Cemetery  beside  his  wife, 
Harriet.  His  friends,  neighbors,  former  pupils,  business  asso¬ 
ciates,  fellow  church-men  and  fellow  townsmen  from  his  teamster 
to  his  banker  attended  the  funeral  in  generous  numbers  to  pay 
a  final  tribute  of  love  and  respect.  The  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Crofts  of  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  for  many 
years  pastor  of  Joseph’s  church,  who  concluded  his  remarks  with 
this  original  sentiment 

Farewell,  brother,  we  now  bid  thee. 

While  we  drop  a  bitter  tear 
O’er  thy  form  so  calmly  sleeping. 

Still  unto  our  vision  dear. 

Thy  fond  heart  has  ceased  its  beating. 

Quiet  reigns  within  thy  breast. 

No  rude  sound  can  now  awake  thee 
Or  disturb  thy  peaceful  rest. 
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Here  are  those  who  truly  loved  thee 

' 

And  like  vines  around  thee  clung; 

Pound  a  solace  in  thy  presence 

When  their  hearts  with  grief  were  wrung. 

■- 

Now  without  thee  they  are  weeping, 
Hearing  not  thy  loving  voice 
Giving  comfort  in  their  sorrow. 

Making  them  once  more  rejoice. 

Here  today  are  friends  and  neighbors 
Bowing  in  their  deep  regret 
In  the  loss  of  one  they  cherished. 

One  they  never  can  forget; 

Paying  here  their  kindly  tribute 
To  his  gentleness  and  worth. 

As  his  mortal  race  is  ended. 

And  the  earth  returns  to  earth. 

Farewell  --  yes  --  but  not  forever. 
Sometime  we  shall  meet  again 
In  a  world  where  death  ne'er  enters 
Bringing  with  it  tears  and  pain 
And  this  hope  today  gives  comfort 
While  our  hearts  are  bleeding  sore. 

Like  the  bow  that  spans  the  heavens 
When  the  raging  storm  is  o'er. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  OLD  NEWSPAPERS  AND  CITY  DIRECTORIES 

The  reader  who  is  only  mildly  interested  would  better 
skip  the  next  few  pages  which  are  devoted  to  transcriptions  of 
items  found  by  a  search  in  the  old  files  of  the  Weekly  Nonpareil 
and  other  local  newspapers  at  Council  Bluffs;  also  from  a  search 
of  the  old  files  of  city  directories. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Joseph^  I  found  in  the 
Nonpareil  files  was  July  2,  1859. 

Joseph  Mueller,  Professor  of  Music,  designs  opening  a 
school  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instructions  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Will  also  carefully  tune  and 
repair  pianos.  Orders  left  at  this  office  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 

Joseph’s  first  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Nonpareil,  July  30,  1859. 

JOSEPH  MUELLER 
Professor  of  Music 

Instruction  given  in  vocal  music  and  on  the 

piano.  Pianos  carefully  tuned  and  repaired. 

For  further  particulars  enquire  at  this  office. 

The  above  advertisement  appeared  weekly  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  Nov.  30,  1861. 


Nonpareil  Aug.  2V,  1859. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Prof.  Mueller  is  meeting 
with  good  success  in  his  vocation  as  a  teacher  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  His  class  in  this  city  now  numbers  some 
30  pupils.  Under  his  careful  tuition,  they  are  all  progress¬ 
ing  rapidly,  and  will  soon  attain  a  good  degree  of  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  music.  A  few  more  scholars  would  be  taken  if 
application  were  made  soon.  Prof.  Mueller  contemplates  giving, 
with  the  aid  of  his  pupils,  a  concert  in  this  city,  sometime 
during  the  autumn.  Such  an  exhibition  would  be  largely  attend- 
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od  by  our  citizens,  and  we  hope  to  he  favored  with  it,  as  soon 
ns  the  Prof,  has  perfected  his  arrangements. 


Nonpareil  Oct.  1,  1859 

MUSICAL 

We  had  the  pleasure,  on  Monday  evening  last,  of 
attending  a  rehearsal  of  Mr.  Mueller’s  singing  class.  The 
class  is  made  up,  with  but  few  exceptions,  of  the  piano  pupils 
of  Mr.  Mueller,  and  some  of  them  are  but  tyros  in  the  vocal 
art,  but  if  they  are  as  earnest  to  learn  as  he  is  to  instruct, 
they  cannot  but  conquer  at  last  the  beautiful  art.  The  public 
concert,  for  which  Mr.  Mueller  is  training  his  class,  will  come 
off  in  about  six  v/eeks. 


Nonpareil  Nov.  26,  1859 

CONCERT 


Prof.  Mueller,  assisted  by  his  pupils  in  this  city, 
and  Prof.  Prencel,  of  Omaha,  will  give  a  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  concert  at  Concert  Hall,  In  this  city,  on  the  evenings 
of  Thursday  and  Friday,  Dec.  15th  and  16th.  On  the  last  even¬ 
ing,  Prof.  Mueller  will  award  to  his  pupils  -  that  is,  to  those 
who  have  attained  to  the  greatest  proficiency  in  music  --  some 
$75  worth  of  prizes.  Prom  what  we  know  of  the  success  which 
has  followed  the  Professor’s  teaching,  we  feel  confident  that 
his  scholars  will  acquit  themselves  creditably,  and  that  the 
proposed  concert  will  be  a  complete  success. 

Nonpareil  Dec.  17,  1859 

PROP.  MUELLER’S  CONCERTS 

Last  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  were  a  decided 
success.  Concert  Hall  was  well  filled,  and  everything  pass¬ 
ed  off  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  heard 
an  expression,  satisfactory  to  the  audience.  Where  all  did 
so  well,  it  would  be  almost  invidious  to  make  a  distinction, 
but,  nevertheless,  we  may  say,  without  justly  Incurring  the 
displeasure  of  any  of  the  parties,  that  to  Mrs.  W.  C.  James, 
Prof.  Prencel  and  Broun,  the  audience  were  chiefly  Indebted 
for  its  greatest  edification.  At  the  close  of  Friday  even¬ 
ing’s  performance,  prizes  to  the  amount  of  $75  were  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  scholars.  The  following  were  made  the  happy 
recipients  of  the  premiums: 

First  Class  -  1st  prem.  Mrs.  W.  C.  James;  2nd  prem. 
Miss  Camilla  Turley;  3rd  prem.  Miss  Ellen  Joiner.  Second 
Class  -  1st  prem.  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg;  2nd  prem.  Miss  Hattie 
Hamsey;  3rd  prem.  Mrs.  M.  Rogers.  Third  Class  -  1st  prem. 
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Miss  0.  Ballard;  2nd  prom.  Miss  Hortonse  Street;  3rd  prem. 

Miss  E.  Bayliss. 

The  Council  Bluffs  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  song 
was  well  and  effectively  rendered,  and,  as  it  deserved,  pro¬ 
nounced,  by  all  present,  a  decided  hit .  We  were  glad  of  this 
for  it  is  a  home  production  -  words  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Sherman, 
music  composed  and  arranged  for  the  piano  by  Prof.  Mueller. 

That  Prof.  Mueller  is  a  thorough,  efficient  and  successful 
teacher  of  music,  we  presume  no  one  feels  disposed  to  deny, 
after  having  witnessed  the  exhibition  just  closed. 

Nonpareil  Jan.  14,  1860 

SINGING  SCHOOL 

Prof.  Mueller  and  H.  H.  Field's  public  Singing 
School  commences  this  evening  (Saturday  14th),  at  7  o'clock, 
at  Palmer's  Hall.  Come  one,  come  all  --  come  and  sing. 

Nonpareil  Mch.  24,  1860 

Prof.  Mueller  is  about  making  up  a  singing  class, 
and  proposes  at  the  close  of  the  term  to  give  a  musical 
entertainment,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  our 
proposed  Fire  Company,  or  to  some  other  public  project.  Mr. 
Mueller  is  an  excellent  teacher  of  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  we  hope  he  will  be  patronized  as  he  deserves. 

Nonpareil  June  16,  1860 

MUSIC  HAS  CHARMS 

And  Prof.  Mueller  has  music  --  in  his  soul  --  and  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  art  of  music  in  his  head,  and  also 
a  happy  faculty  of  imparting  that  knowledge  to  his  pupils.  The 
Professor  is  also  agent  for  G.  G.  Evans '  Gift  Book  Store  in 
Philadelphia,  and  will  at  any  time  receive  orders  at  this 
office,  at  Eaton's  Ambrotype  Car,  or  through  the  Post  Office. 

Nonpareil  Sept.  8,  1860 

PROFESSOR  MUELLER 

Having  recovered  from  his  late  illness,  is  now  able 
to  resume  his  duties  as  music  teacher,  and  proposes  to  do  so 
the  15th  day  of  September.  Mr.  Mueller  is  now  prepared  to 
instruct  on  the  guitar  as  well  as  on  the  piano  and  melodeon, 
and  will  furnish  guitars  and  sheet  music  to  any  who  may  wish 
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to  purchase 


(The- illness  referred  to  above  is  that  which  Joseph 
mentions  in  the  letter  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume  which  he 
wrote  in  bed  on  the  day  he  died, ) 

Nonpareil  Dec.  10,  1864 

Singing  -  We  are  reliably  informed  that  Mr.  Mueller 
intends  to  teach  a  class  in  vocal  music  this  winter  in  Council 
Bluffs.  We  don’t  know  how  soon  he  will  "take  up"  --  but  it 
will  not  be  long. 

Same  issue 

Mr.  Mueller  requests  us  to  give  notice,  that  he  will 
be  prepared  in  a  few  days  to  give  lessons  on  the  piano,  and 
wishes  all  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services  to 
notify  him  of  the  same.  Terms:-  $20  for  twenty-four  lessons. 
His  singing  class  will  also  be  organized  soon. 

0  --- 


Nonpareil  Feb.  4,  1865 

Mr.  Mueller,  assisted  by  our  able  corps  of  amateurs, 
will  give  two  grand  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts  at  the  Con 
gregational  Church,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings  of  next 
week. 


Nonpareil  Feb.  11,  1865 

"Mr.  Mueller’s  concert  last  night,  like  that  of  the 
night  before,  was  good.  The  instrumental  music  was  ’tip-top’ 
the  Professor  excelled  himself  in  the  ’Mocking  Bird’."  And 
then  followed  a  lot  of  laudatory  remarks  especially  about  the 
singing  of  Miss  Kellogg. 

The  city  directory  of  1366  shows  an  advertisement 
reading  as  follows:- 
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J.  Mueller 


Photographic  Artist 
at  the 


Imperial  Gallery 
Corner  of  Broadway  and  Bancroft 


Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
The  Imperial 

Is  one  of  the  most  complete  Photographic  Establish¬ 
ments  in  the  West,  where  Pictures  of  all  styles  and  character 
are  turned  out. 

Natural  as  Life 

This  gallery  having  recently  been  burned  out,  all  the 
stock,  material  and  apparatus  is  now  ’brand  new’  and 

In  Complete  Order 


In  the  Weekly  Nonpareil  of  Feb.  3,  1866,  appears  a 
highly  laudatory  account  of  Mr.  Mueller’s  concert  the  evening 
before  at  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  article  mentioned  the 
concert  was  to  be  repeated  that  evening  at  the  Court  House  in 
Omaha.  The  item  concluded  with:- 


”Every  piece  on  the  program  is  really  splendid,  but 
the  ’Fireman’s  Song’  is  unapproachable.  It  is  calculated  to 
make  one  nervous;  so  true  to  life  that  the  listener  sees  (with 
his  mind’s  eye)  the  lurid  flames  licking  the  sky,  and  the  dense 
columns  of  black  smoke,  while  he  actually  hears,  with  his 
fleshy  ears,  the  concomitant  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  fire  -- 
the  watchman’s  alarm,  the  quick  stirring  peals  of  the  bells, 
the  shrill,  wild  cries  of  ’Fire  I  fire!’,  the  rumbling  of 
the  engine  rushing  past,  the  hoarse  commands  of  the  firemen 
•Man  the  brakes!  Up  with  her!  Down  with  her!',  the  calling, 
the  yelling  and  shouting  --  everything  but  the  swearing.” 


Feb.  10,  1866  issue  of  same  paper 


Editor  Nonpareil:-  Permit  me,  through 
your  paper,  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  people  of 
in  general,  and  particularly  to  the  Philharmonic 


the  columns  of 
Council  Bluffs 
Society,  and 
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Misses  Sam  Haas,  W.  S.  Burke,  C.  J.  Pox,  J.  F.  Siedentop, 
C.  P.  Kellogg,  and  J,  G.  Davenport,  for  the  very  generous 
manner  in  which  they  have  aided  me  with  both  their  money 
and  time.  Their  kindnesses  and  liberality  will  be  ever 
gratefully  remembered.  And  to  the  Presbyterian  Society, 

I  return  my  acknowledgment s  for  the  use  of  their  church 
nor  will  their  courtesy  be  forgotten. 

(Signed)  J.  Mueller 


Nonpareil  Apr.  7,  1866 

Mr.  Mueller  is  expecting  to  receive  in  a  few  days, 
four  or  five  first-class  pianos  which  he  will  sell  cheap. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Council 
Bluffs  Bugle  under  dates  of  Sept.  10th  and  24th,  1868,  and  under 
date  of  Jan,  2,  1369:- 

Gallery  of  Art 


Music  Store 
Finest  Photographs 
Porcelain  Picture  and  Oil  Paintings 
The  best  are  made  at 
J.  Mueller’s 
The  celebrated 
Steck  N.  Y.  Piano  Co. 


and 

Wm.  Me  Gammon  &  Co.’s 
Pianos 

Constantly  on  hand 
also 

Organs  &  Melodeons 

Of  all  styles  and  sizes  constantly  on  hand..  All  sold 
at  Eastern  Factory  Prices  and  warranted  five  years.  Having  an 
experience  of  over  twenty -five  years  in  Musical  matters,  I 
flatter  myself  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  selection  of 
instruments  and  give  the  assurance  that  none  will  be  sold  but 
the  best. 
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J.  Mueller 


2nd  &  3rd  floor  James  Block 
Council  Bluffs 

Nonpareil  May  13,  1887 

J.  Mueller  of  Mueller  Music  Co.  has  composed  a  waltz 
for  the  piano-forte  and  named  it  the  "Manawa  Waltz"  and  dedi¬ 
cated  it  to  Odell  Bros,  and  Co.  Prof.  Dalbey  has  arranged  it 
for  the  brass  band  and  it  will  be  given  in  public  for  the  first 
time  Saturday  evening  in  Bayliss  Park. 

H.  H.  Field’s  History  (1907) 

Joseph  Mueller  appeared.  A  more  extended  notice  of 
him  will  be  seen  in  another  part  of  this  history.  Prof.  Powell 
came  about  ’70;  was  a  fine  teacher  and  performer  on  the  piano, 
and  for  a  time  was  associated  with  Mr.  Mueller. 

The  sheriff’s  Bill-of'-Sale  in  connection  with  the 
failure  of  June  1885  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  line 
Joseph  handled:- 

"A  stock  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  consisting 
of  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  music  books,  sheet  music, 
pianos,  organs,  violins,  accordions,  banjos,  guitars, 
harmonicas,  Jews’  harps,  musical  strings,  clarionets,  flutes, 
band  instruments,  musical  instrument  cases,  and  all  kinds  of 
small  musical  merchandise  of  every  kind  and  nature. 

Also  all  toys  and  fancy  goods,  crockery,  albums, 
picture  books,  games,  toilet  sets,  vases,  rubber  goods,  baby 
carriages  and  wagons,  velocipedes,  bicycles,  perfumery,  purses, 
metal  and  leather  goods,  toy  drums,  cutlery,  Chinese  lanterns, 
flags,  slates,  stationery,  wooden  ware  and  all  kinds  of  toys 
and  fancy  goods." 

Mrs.  Schicketanz,  whose  father  --  John  Hammer  -- 
bought  the  first  piano  Joseph  ever  sold,  tells  that  in  1866 
Joseph  put  on  an  operetta,  "The  Twin  Sisters"  by  Herrman  S. 
Saroni.  She  still  has  the  little  book  containing  the  words 
and  music  of  the  operetta.  Mrs.  Schicketanz  took  the  part  of 
the  gypsy  girl  and  says  she  remembers  how  Joseph  taught  her 
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to  dance  in  the  gypsy 
Mr 3.  Henry  Van  Brunt, 
Chieftain  Hotel.,  also 


fashion  and  how  to 
who  still  lives  in 
had  a  part  in  this 


use  her  tambourine. 
Council  Bluffs  at  the 
opere  t  ta . 


The  funeral  notices  regarding  Joseph’s  death  read 


as  follows 


Aug.  1,  1899 


JOSEPH  MUELLER  DEAD 


Dies  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  early  this  morning. 

Joseph  Mueller,  aged  66  years,  died  of  pneumonia 
at  his  home,  722  Willow  Avenue,  this  morning  at  1  o’clock. 
Joseph  Mueller  was  born  in  Lobendau,  Bohemia.  He  came  to 
America  in  1857,  settling  in  Oshkosh,  Wise.  In  1859  he  came 
to  Council  Bluffs  and  practiced  his  profession  as  a  music 
teacher  for  many  years,  when  he  opened  an  exclusive  music 
store,  in  which  business  he  continued  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Mueller  was  sick  but  ten  days  and  was  convalescent  when  he 
v; as  suddenly  rendered  worse  by  a  blood  clot  forming  on  his 
lungs.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  eight  children.  Funeral  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  announced  later. 


Monday  Aug.  7,  1899 

Large  attendance  at  the  obsequies  held  yesterday 

morning. 


The  funeral  of  Joseph  Mueller  took  place  from  the 
family  residence  at  722  Willow  Avenue  at  9  o’clock  yesterday 
morning,  and  was  largely  attended. 

The  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Croft  of 
Beatrice,  Neb.,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  this  city.  The  music  was  in  charge  of  J.  H.  Simms  and  the 
singing  was  by  a  quartet  composed  of  I.  M.  Treynor,  Will  Rigdon, 
C.  B.  Aitchison  and  Mr.  Simms.  The  pallbearers  were  Dr.  Roe, 

S.  F.  Henry,  Wm.  Haverstock,  C.  Taylor,  F.  W.  Miller,  Fred 
Warner,  C.  K.  Kimball  and  W.  H.  Kimball.  W.  W.  Wallace,  L. 

W.  Ross  and  N.  P.  Dodge  acted  as  honorary  pallbearers. 
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Omaha  World  Herald  Aug.  2, 

DEATH  OP  JOSEPH  MUELLER 
Veteran  Council  Bluffs  Musician 
Passes  away  after  brief  illness 

Joseph  Mueller,  a  pioneer  resident  of  Council  Bluffs 
and  a  veteran  in  musical  circles  in  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha, 
died  about  midnight  Monday  night  at  his  home,  722  Willow  Avenue, 
aged  65  years. 

He  had  been  ill  only  ten  days,  and  was  believed  con¬ 
valescent  when  the  formation  of  a  blood  clot  on  the  lungs 
caused  developments  which  resulted  fatally.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  eight  children. 

Mr.  Mueller  was  born  in  Lobendau,  Bohemia,  September 
20,  1835,  and  came  to  America  when  a  young  man,  landing  in  New 
York,  April  8,  1857.  He  remained  there  only  a  short  time  and 
then  came  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  taught  music  two  years.  He 
first  came  to  Council  Bluffs  in  1859,  and  remained  here  two 
years.  He  went  from  here  to  Maquoketa,  la.,  but  after  two 
years  returned  to  Council  Bluffs,  which  has  since  been  his 
home . 

Mr.  Mueller  was  closely  identified  with  the  musical 
interests  of  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  more  especially  before 
advancing  age  enfeebled  him,  and  not  a  few  of  the  musicians  who 
began  their  careers  here  owed  much  to  his  assistance  and  advice. 

The  time  of  the  funeral  has  not  been  decided  and  will 
not  be 'fixed  until  after  hearing  from  a  daughter,  Mrs.  0.  H. 
Simons,  who  is  at  present  in  California.  It  will  probably  not 
be  held  until  Saturday. 

DEATH  OF  MRS.  MUELLER 
(HARRIET) 

The  death  of  Mrs.  J.  Mueller,  wife  of  the  well-known 
music  dealer,  occurred  about  2  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  and 
as  the  sad  news  w as  passed  from  one  to  another  of  the  many 
friends,  sorrow  and  surprise  found  many  expressions  of  the 
deepest  sympathy.  Mrs.  Mueller  had  been  in  delicate  health, 
with  approaching  motherhood,  but  there  seemed  no  occasion  for 
fear,  a  bright  little  girl,  robust  and  hearty,  being  born,  when 
suddenly  the  mother's  life  went  out.  The  blow  to  the  family  is 
a  peculiarly  hoavy  one.  There  are  a  number  of  children  who 
need  the  care  of  such  a  mother  as  she.  The  husband,  too,  with 
all  his  burdens  and  financial  troubles,  needs  sorely  such  a 
wife  as  she  has  proved  herself  to  be.  Mrs.  Mueller  was  a  noble 
woman.  Her  real  worth  was  most  realized  in  the  home,  to  which 
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her  strength  and  time  were  so  faithfully  given,  but  many  there 
are  outside  of  the  home  circle,  who  have  had  opportunities  to 
know  what  grand  womanhood  was  hers.  She  was  active  as  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church  and  Society,  and  will  there  b9 
greatly  mourned  and  missed.  Her  influence  has  reached  out  be¬ 
yond  family  and  church,  and  this  community  has  been  bettered 
in  many  ways  by  her  kindly  true  life.  The  death  of  such  a  one 
carries  sorrow  into  many  homes  in  this  city,  and  the  sorrowing 
husband  and  motherless  children  would  get  comfort  even  in  their 
deep  bereavement  could  they  realize  how  great  and  tender  is  the 
sympathy  felt  throughout  this  city,  where  the  family  has  lived 
so  long. 


FUNERAL  OF  MRS.  MUELLER 
(HARRIET) 

The  funeral  of  Mrs.  J.  Mueller  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon.  There  was  a  very  large  gathering  of  friends,  the 
sad  home  being  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  those  who 
came  with  genuine  sympathy  and  sorrow.  Rev.  Mr.  Crofts  con¬ 
ducted  the  services,  and  spoke  v/ith  such  words  of  tender  com¬ 
fort  as  were  within  the  power  of  man  under  the  shadow  of  so 
great  a  sorrow.  We  11  selected  and  tenderly  sung  hymns  were 
given  by  Mrs.  Haverstock,  Miss  Spooner,  Miss  Lizzie  Leonard, 
Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr.  Westcott.  There  were  a  number  of  very 
beautiful  floral  tributes,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  friends 
could  not  find  sufficient  expression  for  their  sorrow  and 
sympathy.  Mrs.  Dr.  Simons  of  Denver,  daughter  of  Mr.  Mueller, 
reached  here  yesterday  morning,  her  arrival  and  presence  *  being 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  husband  and  father,  upon 
whom  rests  so  heavy  a  burden  of  grief.  The  death  of  such  a 
woman,  so  beloved  in  the  home  and  among  her  wide  circle  of 
friends,  and  so  respected  and  esteemed  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity,  is  sad,  indeed,  and  the  tenderest  sympathy  is  felt 
for  those  whose  home  has  thus  been  so  sadly  broken. 
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Chapter  II 

THE  SECOND  GENERATION  IN  AMERICA 
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ARTHUR2  CORNELIUS  MUELLER 

ARTHUR2  CORNELIUS  MUELLER  ("Archie")  was  the  elder 
child  of  Joseph^-  and  Josephine  Mueller.  He  was  born  in 
Maquoketa,  la.,  Apr.  8,  1862.  Two  years  later,  however,  his 
parents  moved  back  to  Council  Bluffs  where  Arthur  was  reared. 

Arthur  was  the  wild  Indian,  the  stormy  petrel  of  the 
family.  Always  in  trouble  of  some  sort  or  another,  and  always 
a  source  of  worry  and  care  to  his  father. 

I  don’t  happen  to  know  much  about  his  education,  but 
I  well  remember  the  story  of  his  very  brief  career  at  a  small 
Congregational  College  at  Tabor,  la.  This  was  a  little  country 
town  with  the  usual  square.  It  seems  that  many  farmers  had 
driven  to  town,  attached  their  horses  to  the  railing  around 
the  square,  and  had  gone  to  the  grounds  of  a  nearby  camp  meeting 
Evening  came,  the  meeting  still  continued  and  the  horses  still 
stood  about  the  square.  In  the  darkness  Arthur  lead  a  gang  of 
students  who  switched  the  teams  of  horses  all  around,  a  bay 
team  for  a  bay  team,  a  gray  team  for  a  gray  team,  and  so  on. 

The  next  morning  the  square  was  -again  a  scene  of  activity  as 
the  farmers  all  drove  to  town  to  make  the  exchanges  necessary 
for  each  to  get  back  his  own  horses.  For  this  prank  Arthur  was 
expelled  from  school  and  that  was  as  near  a  college  education 
as  he  ever  got. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  quite  a  dude  and  young  man- 
about -town.  He  went  into  business  with  his  father,  but  he  and 
his  father  couldn’t  get  along  together  and  Arthur  left  him  to 
start  a  competing  firm  in  Omaha.  The  fault  probably  in  some 
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large  measure  lay  also  with  Joseph,  as  he  had  a  way  of  con- 
sidering  that  his  children  had  never  grown  up  and  still  thinking 
of  them  and  treating  them  as  children*  A  further  cause  of  the 
rupture  was  the  fact  that  Joseph  wanted  to  handle  nothing  hut 
the  highest  grade  pianos,  while  Arthur  sensed  the  market  for  a 
cheaper  grade  of  piano  sold  on  a  much  smaller  monthly  payment. 
About  this  time  a  Wm.  H.  Schmoller  came  from  Germany  and  began 
teaching  music.  He  and  Arthur  formed  a  partnership  to  deal  in 
pianos,  starting  with  a  few  consigned  instruments  in  a  small 
room  on  an  upper  floor  of  a  business  block  in  Omaha.  Schmoller 
spent  about  half  a  day  teaching  and  Arthur  spent  about  a  half  a 
day  tuning  pianos.  Proceeds  from  these  activities  kept  them 
going,  and  the  balance  of  the  time  they  put  in  selling  pianos. 
This  was  the  real  start  of  the  Schmoller  and  Mueller  Piano  Co. 

At  the  age  of  about  24,  Arthur  married  Elizabeth  C. 

(  ?  )  They  had  no  children  and  Elizabeth  died  Apr.  11,  1905, 
blind  and  insane,  in  the  Clarinda  (Iowa)  State  Hospital. 

About  1903  when  he  was  41  years  old  Arthur  began  to 
suffer  from  paresis  and  became  somewhat  mentally  unbalanced. 

He  died  May  17,  1906  in  a  Sanitarium  in  Kenilworth,  Ill.,  and 
was  buried  on  the  19th  in  Evergreen  Hill  Cemetery  at  Steger, 

Ill.  Following  his  death  the  family  found  it  necessary  to  file 
suit  against  his  partner  Wm.  H.  Schmoller  and  John  V.  Steger, 
a  piano  manufacturer  of  Chicago,  charging  conspiracy  with 
reference  to  Arthur’s  interest  in  the  Schmoller  and  Mueller 
Piano  Co.  It  is  a  long  and  involved  story  which  may  be  boiled 
down  to  a  statement  that  the  family  believed  Arthur’s  interest 
was  worth  well  over  $100,000  and,  following  institution  of  the 
suit  and  partial  trial,  a  settlement  was  effected  out  of  court 
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for  $35,000,  the  net  proceeds  of  which,  after  paying  lawyers 
and  expenses,  was  divided  among  Arthur's  seven  brothers  and 
s isters • 

NO.  54 

BERTHA2  CAMILLE  MUELLER 

BERTHA ^  CAMILLE  MUELLER,  the  second  child  of  Joseph- 
and  Josephine  Mueller,  was  born  in  Maquoketa,  la*.  Mar.  24, 
1864.  When  she  was  six  months  old  her  parents  moved  back  to 
Council  Bluffs. 

Bertha  was  married  to 
NO.  41  Dr.  Ollivier  Hendrickson  Simons 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  the  Bluffs,  on  Dec.  10,  1884.  In 
1886  she  went  to  Germany  and  studied  soprano  for  a  year  in 
Frankfort -am-Ma in  under  Stockhausen.  She  never  went  to 
Lobendau,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  relatives  there,  but 
while  she  was  in  Frankfort  Franziska^  Schindler,  her  aunt,  came 
to  visit  her  for  three  weeks. 

i 

During  President  Harrison's  admins tration  Bertha  and 
the  Doctor  left  in  August  1889  on  the  old  steamship  "Arabic" 
for  Hong  Kong,  where  the  doctor  had  the  appointment  as  Consul 
General.  She  left  Hong  Kong  May  18,  1893  to  return  to  Council 
Bluffs,  where  she  was  joined  by  Dr.  Simons  ten  months  later, 
and  they  then  lived  for  some  time  with  Bertha’s  grandparents, 
the  Turleys.  Bertha  brought  with  her  from  China  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  rugs,  teak-wood  cabinets,  silk  embroideries, 
pottery,  and  objects  of  art.  As  her  life  from  that  time  on  was 
rather  unsettled  she  left  a  trail  of  this  material  all  over 
the  United  States,  giving  some  of  it  away  on  each  removal. 
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I  remember  among  these  effects  a  great  lead-lined  box,  about 
4  ft.  x  4  ft.  x  8  ft.,  filled  with  oriental  rugs;  great  vases 
standing  four  feet  high;  teak-wood  cabinets;  silk  embroidered 
petticoats  (which  she  used  as  window  drapes);  and  a  great 
Japanese  umbrella  about  12  feet  across.  I  have  a  dozen  Chinese 
plates,  which  at  the  time  she  gave  them  to  me  were  still  in 
their  oriental  packing.  While  in  Hong  Kong,  a  son  was  born 
to  them  on  May  19,  1890:- 

No.  42  Richard^  Wharton  Simons 
Bertha  was  divorced  from  Dr.  Simons  in  the  fall  of 
1899  and  in  New  York  City  on  Jan.  11,  1900  she  was  married  to 

No.  43  Dr.  Kenneth  William  Millican 
A  daughter  was  born  to  them  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  3,  1902:- 

No.  44  Dorothy^  Bertha  Millican 
Bertha !s  life  covered  a  great  deal  of  territory.  At 
various  times  she  lived  in  Reading,  Cal.;  Hong  Kong,  China; 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  New  York  City  and  London. 

At  present  she  is  living  alone  at  Staines,  a  suburb  of  London, 
where  her  principal  interest  now  centers  around  her  garden 
activities • 

NO.  55 

EDGAR2  ANTON  MUELLER 

EDGAR2  ANTON  MUELLER,  the  son  of  Joseph-^-  and  Harriet 
Mueller,  was  born  July  13,  1871  at  Council  Bluffs,  la.  His 
education  did  not  go  beyond  the  high  school  and  business 
college.  As  a  young  man  his  father  sent  him  to  New  York  City 
to  take  an  apprenticeship  course  in  a  piano  factory,  where  he 
also  learned  piano  tuning.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
piano  business  as  salesman  and  store  manager,  and  he  was  at 
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various  times  located  at  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Quincy,  Ill., 
Cincinnati,  Akron,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Detroit,  Youngstown  and 
Pittsburgh. 

Edgar  was  a  little  short  of  six  feet  tall,  of 
moderate  weight,  quiet  manners  and  even  disposition  --  no 
vices  --  he  didn't  even  smoke.  Only  thrice  in  his  life,  prior 
to  his  fatal  illness,  did  he  require  the  services  of  a 
physician  --  at  his  birth,  for  a  felon  on  his  thumb,  and  at 
the  time  his  foot  was  crushed  in  an  elevator.  Edgar's  son 
John  says,  "Dad  was  the  most  strict  man  for  telling  the  absolute 
truth  that  I  have  ever  known."  Edgar  was  a  Mason,  a  member  of 
Norwood  Lodge  No.  576. 

It  was  while  in  New  York  that  he  met  his  bride-to-be, 
who  was  there  at  the  time  studying  music.  He  was  married  on 
June  1,  1899  to  Daisie  Medford  Evans  at  Webster  City,  la. 

Daisie  was  born  Feb.  20,  1872  at  Dubuque,  la.  and  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Wesley  Evans  and  May  Haskins  Evans.  Their 
marriage  was  described  in  a  local  Webster  City  paper 

The  pleasant  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Evans  was 
filled  Thursday  evening  with  friends  who  had  gathered  to  witness 
the  ceremony  which  was  to  unite  in  marriage  their  second 
daughter,  Daisie  Medford  Evans  and  Mr.  Edgar  Anton  Mueller.  It 
was  a  perfect  June  evening,  a  most  appropriate  setting  for  a 
"daisy  wedding",  and  the  floral  decorations,  all  in  white  and 
green,  carried  out  the  pretty  Idea,  in  harmony  with  the  bride's 
name  flower.  Everywhere  were  palms  and  white  blossoms,  and  in 
the  north  parlor,  a  chapel-like  alcove  had  been  arranged  in 
white,  entwined  with  smilax,  lace  fern  and  daisies.  Its  floor 
was  covered  with  white  fur  rugs,  and  the  white  satin  cushion 
upon  which  the  bridal  pair  knelt. 

At  eight  o'clock  Miss  Gladys  Whitley  began  playing 
Mendelsohn's  Wedding  March  and  the  ushers,  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Letts 
and  Mr.  Frank  Evans,  brother  of  the  bride,  preceded  the  bridal 
party  to  the  "chapel"  where  the  officiating  clergyman,  Rev.  L. 

N.  Call,  awaited  them.  Next  came  the  groom  and  his  best  man, 

Mr.  Ward  Way land  Letts,  followed  by  Miss  Lottie  Scriven,  the 
maid  of  honor,  tastefully  attired  in  white  chiffon  and  carrying 
daisies.  Then  the  little  flower  girl.  Grade  Whitley,  also 
dressed  in  white  chiffon,  v/ith  decorations  of  daisies.  The 
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bride  was  nevor  more  lovely  than  when  she  advanced  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  devoted  father,  who  was  about  to  give  away  his 
last  daughter  in  marriage.  Her  heavy  white  satin  dress  with 
its  decorations  of  Venetian  point  lace  was  perfectly  suited  to 
her  fair  and  queenly  type  of  beauty,  and  with  her  white  prayer 
book  in  her  hands  she  looked,  as  many  remarked,  the  ideal  bride. 
Mrs.  Nellie  Evans  Letts,  the  matron  of  honor,  who  followed,  wore 
her  lovely  ivory  satin  wedding  dress,  and  Mr.  J.  Mueller,  the 
father  of  the  groom,  and  Mrs.  Evans,  the  mother  of  the  bride, 
in  black  satin  and  chiffon,  completed  the  bridal  party.  While 
Bartlett's  "Love  Song"  was  softly  played,  sincere  congratu¬ 
lations  and  good  wishes  were  offered,  after  which  the  guests 
proceeded  in  groups  to  the  dining  room,  where  dainty  refresh¬ 
ments  were  served  by  Mrs.  Letts  and  Miss  Scriven,  who  sat  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  table,  which  was  covered  with  satin  and 
charmingly  decorated  with  daisies  and  smilax.  The  entire  dining 
room  was  decorated  in  ferns  and  blossoms  in  harmony  with  the 
same  idea. 


The  bridal  pair  left  on  the  eleven  o'clock  train  for 
St.  Louis,  where  Mr.  Mueller  is  in  business,  and  where  they 
will  soon  be  very  pleasantly  situated  in  their  own  home. 

Many  things  conspired  to  make  this  an  unusually  pretty 
wedding.  The  gifts  from  guests  and  absent  friends  were  valua¬ 
ble,  artistic,  and  far  too  numerous  to  describe.  All  day  long 
congratulatory  telegrams  and  messages  kept  pouring  in  from 
Chicago,  Boston  and  the  south,  and  gifts  from  those  who,  though 
not  guests,  still  recalled  kindnesses  received  from  the  bride 
in  bygone  days . 

The  clergyman  who  read  the  beautiful  Episcopal  service 
in  so  impressive  a  manner,  had  performed  the  same  service  at 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Evans'  two  other  daughters;  and  in  his 
church  the  bride  sung  and  helped  in  many  ways  since  her  early 
girlhood.  She  goes  to  her  new  home  followed  by  the  good  wishes 
of  the  many  friends  who  have  so  long  known  her,  a  devoted 
daughter,  an  unselfish  friend,  and  a  beautiful  young  woman. 

Mr.  Mueller,  though  not  of  course  so  well  known  to  our  people, 
has  made  a  very  favorable  impression  here,  and  is  doubtless 
worthy  of  his’  bride.  A  happy  future  for  them  may  safely  be 
predicted. 


Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  J.  Mueller  of  Council 
Bluffs;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  N.  Call  of  Sac  City;  Mrs.  Edwin  L. 
Burroughs  of  Oconowoc,  Wise.;  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Burlingame 
of  Iowa  Palls. 

The  children  of  Edgar^  and  Daisie  Mueller  were:- 


No.  45 

Edgar^  Anton  Jr 

No.  46 

John^  Evans 

No.  47 

Frank^  Evans 

None  of  these  three  boys  is  musical  and  none  plays  an 
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instrument  --  Frank  and  Edgar  can't  even  carry  a  tune.  All 
three  of  them  are  six  feet  tall  or  over,  with  brown  eyes  and 
distinctly  of  the  Mueller  type. 

EdgarS  died  quite  suddenly  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oct. 

25,  1932  of  pleuro -pneumonia  at  the  age  of  61,  and  was  buried 
in  the  William  Penn  Memorial  Cemetery  of  that  city. 

Daisie  died  in  Pittsburgh  on  Aug.  11,  1934  and  was 
buried  alongside  her  husband.  The  cause  of  her  death  was  a 
series  of  strokes,  uremia,  and  finally  pneumonia. 

NO.  56 

CHARLES2  DECKER  MUELLER 

CHARLES2  DECKER  MUELLER,  the  son  of  Joseph1  and 
Harriet  Mueller,  was  born  Dec.  29,  1872  at  Council  Bluffs, 

Iowa.  As  quite  a  young  man  he  left  home  to  go  to  work  for  Lyon 
and  Healy,  the  great  music  house  in  Chicago.  Later  he  attended 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company's  school  for  salesmen  at 
Dayton,  0.,  with  the  idea  of  selling  their  product  in  South 
America.  With  a  partner  named  Dodge  or  Dolge  he  removed  to 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  remaining  there  for  several  years  when  he 
returned  to  New  York  City,  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Ludwig 
Piano  Co.,  manufacturers.  He  was  with  this  firm  many  years. 

Charles  married  but  had  no  children.  The  New  York 
Herald,  early  in  1899  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  told  of 
his  romance 

A  pretty  romance  is  revealed  by  the  announcement  in 
today’s  Herald  of  the  marriage  on  January  26,  last,  in  Brooklyn, 
of  Miss  Veronica  Lloyd,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Lloyd  of  2021  Lexington  Avenue,  to  Charles  Decker  Mueller  of 
Caracas,  Venezuela.  For  more  than  a  month  the  couple  kept 
their  secret,  and  it  might  not  have  been  made  public  yet,  had 
not  someone  intrusted  with  it  written  an  anonymous  letter  to 
the  bride’s  mother  betraying  the  whole  affair. 
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The  bride  is  now  with  her  husband  in  Caracas.  She  is 
nineteen,  while  her  husband  is  six  years  her  senior. 

They  were  engaged  for  a  year  and  a  half  without  anyone 
suspecting  it..  Mr.  Mueller  called  at  the  Lloyd  residence  regu¬ 
larly  and  was  treated  as  a  friend  of  the  family.  There  was 
no  sign  that  he  was  paying  court  to  the  young  schoolgirl,  then 
in  short  dresses.  When  he  wen t  to  Caracas,  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  as  the  representative  of  a  firm  dealing  in  American 
goods,  it  was  with  the  promise  that  he  would  return  when  she 
was  old  enough  to  marry  him.  It  was  agreed  that  this  should  be 
when  she  was  twenty  years  old. 

They  corresponded  constantly,  but  love-making  at  long 
distance  did  not  suit  the  young  man,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  return  and  marry  Miss  Lloyd,  even  in  the  face  of  opposition 
on  the  part  of  her  parents.  He  wrote  telling  her  he  was  coming. 
He  arrived  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  at  once  called  on  Miss 
Lloyd  and  urged  her  to  become  his  wife  before  he  went  back  to 
South  America . 

She  demurred,  fearing  that  she  would  displease  her 
parents  if  she  were  married  secretly.  Mr.  Mueller  pleaded  with 
her  at  intervals  for  several  days  and  finally  gained  her  con¬ 
sent,  On  the  afternoon  of  January  26  they  went  to  the  residence 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A,  H.  Crosby,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Decatur  St.,  Brooklyn,  where  they  were  married,  two  friends  of 
the  minister  and  Mr.  Edward  Bruen  acting  as  witnesses. 

After  the  ceremony  the  bride  returned  to  her  home,  and 
the  young  man,  two  days  afterward,  started  back  for  Caracas. 

It  was  agreed  to  keep  the  marriage  secret  for  several  months, 
but  someone  having  knowledge  of  the  affair  wrote  a  typewritten 
letter  to  Mrs.  Lloyd  on  February  27,  telling  her  the  whole 
story.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  her. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  on  learning  of  the  marriage,  became  angry, 
and  it  is  alleged,  ordered  the  young  wife  to  find  shelter  else¬ 
where.  She  went  to  live  at  the  home  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Lloyd,  No.  158  East  127th  Street,  where  she  remained  until 
Saturday,  May  6,  when  she  sailed  on  the  steamship  Caracas  for 
La  Guayra,  Venezuela,  where  she  was  met  by  her  husband.  It  is 
a  day’s  travel  by  rail  from  there  to  Caracas,  where  the  couple 
have  occupied  a  pretty  cottage. 

The  young  wife’s  parents  were  on  the  pier  to  bid  her  god¬ 
speed  on  her  journey,  they  having  forgiven  her  a  few  days 
before  she  sailed.  Mrs.  Mueller  reached  La  Guayra  last  Sunday 
morning.  Mr.  Mueller  has  been  appointed  a  director  in  the 
American  company  that  he  has  been  representing  in  Caracas. 

Charles  was  a  slender  six-footer  with  not  a  very 
robust  constitution.  His  vices  included  smoking,  drinking  and 
gambling,  but  never  to  excess,  unless  it  was  the  smoking.  He 
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died  of  Bright’s  disease  Nov.  21,  1927,  nearly  56  years  old,  in 
New  York  City  and  was  buried  there. 

NO.  57 

RALPH2  SCOTT  MUELLER 

RALPH2  SCOTT  MUELLER,  the  third  son  of  Joseph-*-  and 
Harriet  Mueller,  was  born  Apr.  1,  1877  at  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

On  this  member  of  the  family  your  author  can  speak  with  more 
authority  than  modesty.  He  attended  the  local  public  schools 
and  was  graduated  from  high  school  in  1894,  being  valedictorian 
of  his  class.  In  high  school  he  was  a  sergeant  in  the  cadet 
corps,  played  second  violin  in  the  school  orchestra  and  was 
tackle  on  the  first  football  team  organized  in  western  Iowa. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln,  where  he 
specialized  in  electrical  subjects  and  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  B.  Sc.  in  1898.  In  college  Ralph  played  center  on  the 
freshman  football  team,  fiddled  in  the  orchestra,  sang  in  the 
glee  club,  played  mandola  in  the  banjo  club,  and  rattled  a 
tambo  as  end-man  in  the  minstrel  shows..  One  year  he  was 
middle-weight  boxing  champion  and  in  his  final  year  wrote  the 
class  play  and  produced  the  first  vaudeville  show  ever  put  on 
in  the  college.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  and 
Theta  Nu  Epsilon  fraternities. 

Ever  since  graduating  Ralph  has  been  in  the  electrical 
business  and  started  in  on  his  own  in  1908.  He  is  nov;  and  has 
been  for  many  years  a  manufacturer  of  electrical  specialties. 

On  Sept.  26,  1903  he  married  Mary  Maude  Kepler,  at  the  residence 
of  Rev.  R.  V.  Hunter,  No.  23  Whitney  Place  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Ralph  and  Mary  Maude  have  lived  in  Cleveland,  0.  since 
July  1904. 

The  children  of  Ralph^  and  Mary  Maude  Mueller  are 
No.  48  Virginia3  Scott 

No.  49  Ralph3  Scott  Jr. 

MARY  MAUDE  KEPLER  was  the  only  child  of  James  and 
Caroline  Philena  Kepler,  of  Meadville,  Pa.  She  graduated  from 
the  high  school  in  that  town  and  then  attended  Allegheny  College 
for  two  years.  She  also  studied  piano  and  pipe-organ  in  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Meadville. 

Her  hobbies  are  bridge,  cross-word  puzzles,  foreign 
travel,  and  the  collection  of  odd  and  unusual  bracelets.  Of 
these  latter  she  has  a  most  noteworthy  and  unusual  collection, 
picked  up  literally  all  over  the  world  during  her  travels 
abroad.  The  bracelets  have  all  been  photographed  and  numbered, 
and  a  card  file  prepared  giving  the  individual  story  of  each 
bracelet.  These  stories  run  the  gamut  from  that  of  the  one 
bought  by  the  roadside  off  the  arm  of  an  East  Indian  woman  in 
Jamaica,  through  the  bracelets  saved  from  the  smelter’s  pot  in 
the  Moushky  district  in  Cairo,  to  the  one  purchased  from  a 
native  woman  by  the  roadside  near  Nazareth. 

Her  son  Scott  has  traced  her  ancestors  back  through 
many  branches  here  and  in  Europe. 

A  chronological  statement  of  Ralph’s  business  connec¬ 
tions  is  as  follows 


Western  Electric  Co. 

Jan. 

1, 

1899 

to 

Mch. 

15, 

1900 

Sawyer -Man 

Electric  Co. 

Me  h . 

15, 

1900 

t  0 

Nov. 

15, 

1902 

Kellogg 

(Chicago 

Nov. 

15, 

1902 

to  Aug. 

1, 

1903 

S  •  &  S  • 

(Philadelphia  - 

Aug. 

1, 

1903 

to 

Jan. 

15, 

1904 

Co. 

(Chicago 

Jan. 

15, 

1904 

t  0 

Jul . 

1, 

1904 

(Cleveland 

Jul. 

1, 

1904 

to 

Sept 

.  1, 

1908 

In  business 

for  himself 

Sept 

•  1, 

1908 

and  since. 
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It  was  the  receipt  of  an  inheritance  of  about  $4000 
from  Arthur^  Mueller's  estate  which  helped  to  give  Ralph 
courage,  in  1908,  to  give  up  a  good  position  and  salary  and 
start  out  on  his  own. 

His  hobbies  include  country  life,  foreign  travel, 
study  of  the  Gorman  language,  and  ping  pong.  In  his  travels  he 
has  visited  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  all  the  continents 
except  Australia.  Taking  off  two  or  three  months  per  year,  he 
has  in  the  past  15  years  made  12  major  trips  to  foreign  parts. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  Ralph  written  by  his 
son,  Scott:- 

MIn  asking  his  own  son  to  write  a  character  sketch  of 
him,  your  author  has  unconsciously  revealed  one  of  his  most 
dominant  traits  --  an  essential  confidence  and  faith  in  men. 

In  fact,  in  taking  on  this  assignment  it  might  seem  that  I  had 
inherited  a  tendency  in  this  same  direction,  since  I  dare, 
with  such  blind  faith,  to  beard  the  very  fountainhead  of  my 
existence. 

He  has  been  just  such  a  fountainhead  to  his  family  -- 
generous  in  providing  the  means  for  life's  fundamental  and 
worthwhile  things. 

His  life  has  been  characterized  by  an  intense  desire  to 
get  ahead  in  the  world  and  to  succeed  in  business  with  the 
double  purpose  of  being  able  to  point,  with  pride  to  an  ac¬ 
complishment  and  of  accumulating  enough  of  a  fortune  to  insure 
his  own  and  his  family’s  comfort  and  pleasure.  In  succeeding 
in  this  ambition  he  has  been  aided  chiefly  by  his  attentiveness, 
his  conservatism,  his  honesty  with  himself  and  others,  and  his 
quick  perception  of  new  opportunities.  He  has  never  allowed 
himself  to  stagnate,  although  at  times  he  has  fallen  into  the 
almost  universal  weakness  of  men  in  allowing  his  ideas  to 
become  too  highly  colored  by  his  own  circumstances  and  dislikes - 
He  has  been  aided,  too,  by  a  certain  Germanic  simplicity  and 
tenacity,  but  perhaps  most  of  all  by  the  ability  and  will  to 
think  and  act  for  himself  often  in  the  face  of  almost  unanimous 
opposition.  He  has  been  hindered  to  some  extent  by  a  quick 
impatience,  although  as  far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  been  known 
to  hold  a  grudge  against  anyone. 

He  is  a  loyal  and  interested,  a  kind  and  generous  husband 
and  father.  Although  in  his  son’s  eyes  he  appears  to  be  far  re¬ 
moved  from  a  romanticist,  still  this  point  might  better  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  his  wife  --  a  more  logical  authority. 
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He  is  a  tall,  rather  thin  and  broad-shouldered  man,  wear¬ 
ing  his  years  lightly.  Vigorous  and  active,  he  is  very  much  at 

home  in  spending  an  outdoor  week-end  at  a  rough  camp  on  one  of 

his  farms.  He  has  never  been  a  hobbyist,  probably  because  his 
business  has  meant  enough  to  him  to  fill  the  place  of  a  hobby. 
Traveling  is  perhaps  his  greatest  recreation  and  when  in  strange 
parts  there  is  little  that  he  misses.  He  enjoys  reading  and 
reads  much.  He  can  enjoy  a  good  laugh  at  a  good  joke. 

Never  a  church-man,  he  has  nevertheless  led  a  good  life 
when  judged  by  more  fundamental  standards.  He  has  always 
abhored  anything  smacking  of  outward  show  and  form.  I  have 

heard  him  swear,  but  always  with  the  right  word  at  the  right 

time.  I  have  seen  him  drink,  but  when  you  know  that  beer  is 
his  favorite,  you  will  see  that  he  understands  the  essence  of 
drinking  --  the  good  fellowship  that  goes  with  it. 

In  a  word  --  a  hard  worker,  an  upright  man,  and  a  very 
independent  man,  going  his  own  way,  right  or  wrong,  but  usually 
right . " 

A  letter  written  by  Ralph  on  Dec.  31,  1934,  to  Dean 
0.  J.  Ferguson,  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  University  of 
Nebraska,  at  Lincoln,  is  here  quoted  in  full  because  it  outlines 
in  some  detail  his  career  since  leaving  college  :- 
MMy  dear  Dean:- 

I  hereby  formally  make  application  for  admission 
to  candidacy  in  your  College  of  Engineering  for  the  Profession¬ 
al  Degree  of  Electrical  Engineer.  I  should  like  to  register 
for  the  two  second  semesters,  namely  --  January  to  June,  1935, 
and  January  to  June,  1936. 

As  a  topic  for  my  thesis  I  propose  that  of  "Admin¬ 
istrative  Engineering".  This  thesis  will  not  be  original  in  the 
sense  of  being  based  on  research,  but  will  be  original  in  the 
sense  that  it  will  be  written  out  of  my  head  without  reference 
to  books  or  other  printed  matter.  It  will  undertake  to  treat 
in  a  comprehensive  way  the  subject  of  originating,  developing, 
and  managing  a  manufacturing  business  with  a  broad  view  of  the 
entire  enterprise.  In  this  thesis  I  shall  endeavor  to  embody 
much  that  I  have  absorbed  and  learned  through  36  years  of  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  field,  and  while  it  will  necessarily  be  based  largely 
upon  my  own  individual  experiences,  still  it  will  not  consist 
of  any  detailed  narrative  of  them,  nor  even  of  any  reference  to 
them,  but  to  generalities  applicable  to  any  similar  enterprise. 
In  addition  to  the  results  of  my  own  personal  and  individual 
experiences,  I  shall  draw  upon  much  that  I  have  made  my  own  by 
extensive  reading  through  the  years;  also  upon  what  I  have 
observed  of  the  experience  of  others. 
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In  your  letter  to  me  of  December  17,  1934,  you 
state  that  the  first  step  looking  towards  my  enrollment  in  your 
Engineering  College  will  be  to  set  forth  in  a  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation  my  professional  experience  record.  That  necessarily 
means  that  for  the  moment  I  must  cast  aside  any  innate  modesty 
I  may  have  which  might  make  the  task  in  hand  distressing. 

(1)  1898 

I  graduated  in  1898  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Practically  all  of  my 
electives  were  in  electrical  engineering  subjects,  but  I  did 
not  have  quite  enough  of  such  subjects  for  the  degree,  B.  Sc. 
in  E.  E.  At  the  University  I  studied  under  Professors  Owens 
a  nd  Br  own . 

(2)  1898  (Summer) 

During  the  summer  of  1898,  through  the  good 
offices  of  Professor  Owens,  I  was  given  the  task  of  installing 
the  exhibit  of  the  Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Company  at  the 
Trans -Miss iss ippi  Exposition  in  Omaha,  and  had  charge  of  the 
exhibit  during  the  time  of  the  fair. 

(3)  1898  (Fall) 

In  the  fall  of  1898  I  returned  to  the  University 
for  further  study  in  electrical  subjects.  Professor  Owens  had 
resigned,  and  the  man  who  had  taken  his  place  was  rather  rusty, 
and  as  I  felt  I  was  not  learning  much  under  him,  I  quit  the 
University  at  the  time  of  the  Christmas  holiday,  1898. 

(4)  1899 

In  January,  1899,  I  got  a  job  in  the  Telephone 
Switchboard  Assembly  Plant  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  on 
Clinton  Street  in  Chicago.  Prior  to  my  graduation,  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  had  been  very  close  about  giving  out  technical 
information,  and  at  the  time  there  was  practically  nothing  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  subject  of  telephone  engineering,  as  then 
practiced.  However,  through  my  practical  experience  in  the 
shop  in  connection  with  my  study  of  telephone -circuit  blue¬ 
prints,  I  soon  became  rather  adept  at  installing,  and  was  sent 
out  on  the  road  with  Installing  gangs.  This  work  I  continued 
for  a  year  and  a  half. 

(5)  1900 

In  the  fall  of  1900  I  left  the  Western  Electric 
Company  and  took  a  job  with  the  Sawyer-Man  Electric  Company 
(then  a  subsidiary  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.)  as 
a  road  man,  selling  lamps.  For  some  months  I  had  charge  of  the 
Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Sawyer-Man  Electric  Company,  during 
the  illness  of  the  regular  manager.  I  was  with  this  company  for 
two  years,  and  while  the  experience  later  proved  to  be  valuable, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  became  50  years  old,  and  had 
made  a  failure  of  everything  else,  I  could  still  go  back  to 
peddling  lamps  on  the  road.  I  therefore  sought  a  position 
where  my  telephone  experience  could  be  capitalized.  This 
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decision  to  quit  the  Sawyer-Man  Electric  Company  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  my  business  career. 

(6)  1902 

In  the  fall  of  1902  I  went  with  the  Kellogg 
Switchboard  and  Supply  Company  of  Chicago.  At  the  time  this 
was  the  largest  independent  manufacturer  of  telephone  apparatus 
operating  in  opposition  to  the  Bell  System.  My  work  was  that 
of  a  Sales  Engineer  on  central  office  telephone  exchange  equip¬ 
ment.  Before  my  service  with  the  Kellogg  Company  was  over,  I 
feel  I  can  reasonably  lay  claim  to  have  been  a  quite  well-posted 
man  on  the  subject  of  central-office  telephone  engineering. 

(7)  1904-1908 

In  1904  the  Kellogg  Company  sent  me  to  Cleveland 
as  manager  of  their  branch  office  at  that  point,  which  position 
I  held  for  the  next  four  years,  with  a  record  not  equaled  by 
any  other  Sales  Engineer  in  their  organization. 


(8)  1908 

Wishing  to  make  Cleveland  my  permanent  home,  and 
feeling  that  as  long  as  I  was  in  the  employ  of  a  corporation,  I 
would  be  shuttled  from  one  point  to  another,  I  gave  up  my  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Kellogg  Company  In  September,  1908,  and  started 
out  on  my  own  as  a  manufacturers’  agent,  representing  several 
eastern  mills.  These  mills  manufactured  among  other  things, 
molded  electrical  insulations,  electric  -  tapes  and  webbings,  and 
all  sorts  of  insulated  wires  and  cables,  including  magnet  wires, 
which  are  used  by  electrical  manufacturers.  My  territory  was 
Ohio,  eastern  Indiana,  eastern  Michigan,  and  West  Virginia.  I 
was  at  this  work  for  13  years,  and  was  fortunate  enough  in  the 
matter  of  time  and  territory  to  enjoy  the  tremendous  market  for 
the  sorts  of  material  I  was  selling,  which  grew  out  of  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  electric  lighting  and  starting  equipment  on  auto¬ 
mobiles.  This  market  was  soon  much  greater  in  its  total  re¬ 
quirements  than  that  of  the  regular  old-time  electrical  manu¬ 
facturers  in  my  territory,  and  it  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In 
fact,  one  of  my  tasks  was  to  visit  my  principals  In  the  east  to 
persuade  them  that  my  customers  were  really  in  the  market  for 
the  quantities  of  material  for  which  they  made  inquiry. 


(9)  1910-1921 

While  making  my  living  as  a  manufacturers’  agent, 
I  began  in  1910  to  exploit  electrical  specialties  on  the  side. 
These  I  designed  and  patented  and  had  made  by  contract  in  job 
shops,  while  I  did  the  marketing.  The  first  specialties  I 
offered  were  electric  test  clips.  In  the  beginning  the  market 
was  very  small  indeed,  being  confined  chiefly  to  the  relatively 
few  clips  used  by  telephone  linemen.  I  pioneered  in  offering 
insulated  clips;  in  offering  large  current  carrying  clips  made 
of  copper;  also  in  offering  battery-charging  clips.  About  1914 
I  sensed  the  need  for  charging  clips  to  be  used  on  the  storage 
batteries  being  installed  on  gasoline  automobiles,  and  designed 
a  suitable  clip  for  the  purpose.  In  this  field  of  clips  I  was 
very  fortunate  in  that  lightning  struck  me  twice,  first  --  in 
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the  case  of  charging  clips  for  automobile  batteries  about  1915, 
and  second  --  clips  for  the  radio  market,  which  opened  about 
1922,  for  which  I  also  designed  especially  suitable  clips. 

During  the  period  from  1916  to  1921,  because  of 
a  superior  method  of  manufacturing,  I  w as  able  to  make  and  sell 
several  million  wire  battery-handles;  also,  through  a  special 
design  which  saved  about  one-third  the  metal,  I  was  also  able 
to  make  and  market  several  million  sheet-metal  battery-handles. 
It  was  also  during  this  time  that  I  put  on  the  market  an  attach 
ment  plug  consisting  of  four  pieces  against  the  conventional  13 
pieces,  and  this  gave  me  an  advantage  which  enabled  me  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  sell  several  million  attachment  plugs  before  the 
fashion  changed  and  my  particular  type  of  plug  was  no  longer 
in  demand. 

(10)  1921-1934 

In  1921  I  gave  up  my  agencies  and  formed  my  busi¬ 
ness  into  a  family  partnership.  In  1922  we  built  our  own  fac¬ 
tory,  and  since  then  have  been  taking  over  more  and  more  of  our 
own  fabricating.  Our  devices  are  now  sold  in  every  state  of 
the  Union  and  74  foreign  countries.  They  are  the  recognized 
standard,  and  our  designs  have  been  appropriated  and  copied  in 
six  major  foreign  countries.  To  date  well  over  70,000,000 
clips  have  been  made  and  sold.  In  our  particular  niche  we  are 
recognized  as  the  leaders,  and  this  leadership  we  feel  we  have 
achieved  and  held  through  sensing  markets,  developing  them 
through  superior  designs,  careful  manufacturing,  and  special 
methods  of  manufacture. 

In  this  connection  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  state 
that  I  was  not  only  a  student  before  graduation,  but  have  been 
a  student  ever  since.  This  began  with  the  surreptitious  borrow 
ing  of  telephone -circuit  blue-prints  at  the  Western  Electric 
Company.  Aside  from  the  usual  grist  of  manufacturing  problems, 
other  problems  were  continually  presenting  themselves  through¬ 
out  the  years,  which  required  study  and  solution.  Among  such 
problems  may  be  mentioned  that  of  lead-plating  and  lead-dipping 
the  design  of  springs  to  be  used  in  acid  fumes;  patent  and 
trade-mark  law;  business  law;  accounting;  finance;  and  in¬ 
vestment.  The  study  of  German  is  still  a  hobby  with  me,  and 
incidentally,  has  been  put  to  use  in  certain  of  our  export  work 

Sincerely,  yours, 

RALPH  S.  MUELLER5’ 


In  the  upper  entrance  hallway  of  the  factory  of  the 
Mueller  Electric  Co.  in  Cleveland  stands  an  old  square  piano 
of  genuine  rosewood  with  keys  of  real  elephant  ivory.  On  it 

rests  a  framed  placard  reading:- 
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"Joseph  Mueller,  the  father  of  the  founder  of  the  Mueller- 
Electric  Co.,  was  a  pioneer  dealer  in  musical  merchandise  in 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  This  piano,  the  first  he  ever  sold,  was 
made  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  and  shipped  by  rail  to  St.  Joe,  Mo., 
whence  it  came  up  the  Missouri  River  by  packet -steamer ,  as  there 
were  no  railroads  into  Council  Bluffs  in  those  days. 

The  instrument  was  purchased  in  the  fall  of  1864,  for 
$700,  by  John  Hammer,  a  local  building  contractor.  It  stood 
in  his  home  on  Benton  Street,  in  the  same  parlor  for  70  years. 

The  piano  came  into  our  possession  early  in  1935  and  is 
prized  as  representing  the  first  sizable  commercial  transaction 
of  the  Mueller  family  in  America." 


NO.  53 

MAUD2  ELLEN  MUELLER 

MAUD2  ELLEN  MUELLER,  the  daughter  of  Joseph^  and 
Harriet  Mueller,  was  born  Mar.  13,  1882  at  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
and  she  spent  her  childhood  there.  As  a  young  woman  of  17, 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  she  removed  across  the  river  to 
Omaha  and  made  her  own  way.  As  a  child  she  had  taken  lessons 
on  the  piano  with  indifferent  application,  but,  at  the  age  of 
about  14,  music  became  a  passion  with  her.  Inheriting  about 
four  hundred  dollars  she  went  to  Chicago  and  stayed  there 
studying  piano  under  William  Sherwood,  until  the  money  was 
spent  when  she  returned  to  Omaha  to  teach  music.  She  had  a  way 
of  getting  what  she  wanted  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and  some¬ 
how  got  to  Europe  to  study  for  a  period.  She  became  an 
accomplished  pianist  and  pipe -organist  and  at  one  time  traveled 
In  concert  work  as  a  professional  accompanist.  She  also  played 
the  pipe -organ  in  various  churches. 

On  May  21,  1908  she  was  married  by  Arch  Deane  Bryan 
to  Chauncey  Cook  in  the  President’s  Suite,  Hotel  Tivoli,  Panama. 
Her  husband  was  an  engineer  on  the  Canal  job  and  she  lived  on 
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the  Zone  with  him  for  some  time.  Later  they  removed  to  New 
York  City,  where  she  died,  without  issue,  on  Oct.  28,  1914, 
aged  32  years.  Her  death  followed  a  lingering  and  terrible 
illness  from  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  her  husband,  Chauncey, 
was  tender  with  her  and  faithful  unto  the  end. 

NO.  59 

HARRIET2  MINNIE  MUELLER 

HARRIET2  MINNIE  MUELLER  was  born  in  Council  Bluffs, 
la.  on  Dec.  3,  1885  at  10:15  P.  M.  At  1:00  A.  M.  the  following 
morning  her  mother  died  and  Harriet,  the  first  year  of  her  life, 
was  cared  for  by  her  father’s  sister  who  lived  in  the  same 
town.  Harriet  graduated  from  the  local  high  school  and  then 
attended  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln  for  one  year. 

She  has  never  married  and  for  many  years  has  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  first  in  Omaha  and  later  in 
Pittsburgh,  where  she  now  lives  with  her  step-mother  Cassa. 

Her  hobby  lies  in  the  activities  of  walking  clubs. 

NO.  40 

PAUL2  MANNING  MUELLER 

PAUL2  MANNING  MUELLER,  the  only  child  of  Josephl  and 
Cassa  Mueller,  was  born  July  15,  1894,  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
and  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  that  town.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  and  graduated  from  the  local  high  school  in  1912, 
in  the  classical  course.  He  then  entered  Iowa  State  College 
at  Ame3,  Iowa,  and  was  in  attendance  there  from  1912  to  1916, 
taking  the  Mechanical  Engineering  course.  His  thesis  was  on 
the  subject  of  the  Diesel  engine.  Unfortunately,  although  he 
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stood  high  in  his  classes,  he  did  not  receive  a  degree,  because 
as  St.  Patrick,  he  led  a  student  riot  of  some  sort  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day,  and  as  a  result  his  diploma  was  withheld. 

In  college  Paul  belonged  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  fra¬ 
ternity,  was  a  member  of  the  Glee  Club,  participated  some  in 
track  athletics,  was  a  star  pupil  of  the  Academy  of  Music  and 
used  to  give  recitals  occasionally.  During  two  summer  vacations 
he  played  and  sang  in  a  vaudeville  act  on  a  Chautauqua  circuit. 

Paul  betrothal  was  announced  in  an  Omaha  paper, 
December  29,  1917:- 

”Mrs.  James  H.  Van  Dusen  announces  the  engagement  of 
her  daughter,  Helen  Eugenie,  to  Paul  Manning  Mueller,  son  of 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Mueller. 

No  time,  however,  has  been  set  for  Miss  Van  Dusen's 
marriage,  as  it  will  depend  upon  Mr.  Mueller's  army  orders. 

He  was  one  of  the  student  officers  at  Fort  Omaha  to  pass  his 
examinations  for  a  lieutenancy  a  short  time  ago,  and  is  now 
awaiting  his  appointment  from  Washington.  Mr.  Mueller  is  a 
graduate  of  Ames  College,  where  he  took  the  engineering  course, 
and  before  entering  the  balloon  school  was  with  the  electric 
light  company. 

Miss  Van  Dusen  graduated  from  Brownell  Hall  in  the  class 
of  1914  and  her  vivacity  and  charm  have  made  her  one  of  the 
popular  girls  of  the  younger  set.” 

Helen  was  born  in  Omaha  on  March  17,  1895.  Her 
father  was  James  Hamilton  Van  Dusen,  born  in  Ba ldwins ville , 

N.  Y. ;  her  mother,  Helen  Eugenie  Yawger,  of  Union  Springs, 

N.  Y. 


Paul  and  Helen  were  married  in  Washington,  D.  C.-  on 
March  31,  1918,  by  the  Rev.  Cotton  Smith.  Under  the  heading 
”An  Easter  Wedding”,  an  Omaha  paper  reports  this  affair  as 

f  ollows  :  - 

’’Mrs.  James  H.  Van  Dusen  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Helen 
Van  Dusen,  leave  Friday  of  next  week  for  Washington,  D.  C., 
where,  during  Easter  week.  Miss  Van  Dusen  will  be  married  to 
Lieutenant  Paul  Manning  Mueller,  son  of  Mrs.  C.  E.  Mueller  of 
this  city. 
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It  is  Impossible  at  this  time  for  Lieutenant  Mueller 
to  secure  a  leave  to  come  to  Omaha  for  the  wedding,  so  the 
wedding  will  take  place  in  Washington,  where  the  Van  Dusens 
have  a  number  of  friends.  It  will  be  a  simple  and  informal 
affair. 

The  engagement  of  this  couple  was  announced  last  winter, 
while  Lieutenant  Mueller  was  stationed  at  Fort  Omaha  balloon 
school  with  the  Fifth  Squadron.  When  the  officers  of  that 
squadron  were  held  here,  at  the  time  the  squadron  was  sent 
away.  Lieutenant  Mueller  was  transferred  to  Washington,  where 
he  was  attached  to  the  Science  and  Research  division  of  the 
Signal  Corps.1' 

The  story  of  Paul’s  wedding  would  not  be  complete 


without  reference  being  made  to  the  fact  that  he  was  married 
in  uniform,  including  his  boots  and  spurs.  There  had  been  no 

j 

time  in  which  to  rehearse  the  wedding,  and  when  the  time  came 
to  kneel,  Paul  furnished  a  diverting  episode  by  trying  to  sit 
on  his  s  purs . 

Paul^  and  Helen  Mueller  have  three  children: - 

Robert0  Manning  -  Born  June  1,  1919,  at  Erie,  Pa. 

Virginia^  Arnold  -  Born  May  24,  1927,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Carolyn^  -  Born  Nov. 30,  1930,  at  Rome,  N.  Y. 

In  1916-17  Paul  was  a  draftsman  and  budding  engineer 
with  the  Nebraska  Power  Company  in  Omaha. 

He  enlisted  in  the  balloon  school  of  the  Regular 
Army  about  1917,  passed  his  ground  work  that  fall,  and  In  the 
winter  of  1917-18  he  flew  both  at  Omaha  and  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  He  started  over-seas  as  Second  Lieutenant  with  a  balloon 


squadron,  but  before  leaving  the  country  was  transferred  to 


Washington  and  Baltimore,  where 
prevent  gas-balloon  explosions, 
at  John  Hopkins  University  with 
secret  signaling  with  infra-red 
This  work  was  successful  but  wa 


research  work  was  under  way  to 
Along  about  this  time  he  worked 
Dr.  R.  W.  Wood  on  a  method  of 
and  ultra-violet  light  beams, 
not  developed  into  field  equip- 
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ment  long  enough  before  the  armistice  to  be  of  much  practical 
use  • 

In  the  spring  of  1919  Paul  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  army  and  took  up  development  work  with  the  American 
Sterilizer  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

In  1920-21  he  entered  the  employ  of  Pratt  &  Whitney 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  but  was  sent  to  Dr.  Wood  again  at  John 
Hopkins  to  develop  precise  optical  measuring  methods. 

From  1921-1926  Paul  was  with  Pratt  &  Whitney,  where, 
in  liason  with  the  Bureaus  of  Standards  of  America,  England  and 
France,  he  developed  check  measurements  of  3hort  metal 
standards.  He  also  developed  a  shop  measuring  machine,  capaci¬ 
ty  0-12”,  accurate  to  1  " ,  which  could  be  sold  for  a  low 

10000 

price  and  which  filled  the  gap  which  had  existed  between  the 
micrometer  and  expensive  laboratory  equipment. 

He  also  developed  an  automatic  lapping  machine  for 
cylindrical  gages,  permitting  quantity  production  to  split 
millionths.  This  machine  has  since  been  used  extensively  for 
lapping  modern  motor-car  piston  pins. 

1926-1929  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Hartford  Ma¬ 
chine  Screw  Co.  This  was  a  complete  switch  for  him  from  lab¬ 
oratory  work  to  the  roughest  of  mass -production  jobs.  He  dis¬ 
covered  the  method  now  used  for  heat-treating  cold-heading  dies, 
which  treatment  increases  the  life  from  four  to  five  times  over 
previous  experience. 

In  1929  he  became  Executive  Mechanical  Engineer  for 
the  General  Cable  Corporation.  Here,  in  an  essentially  consult¬ 
ive  enginerring  capacity,  he  directed  the  activities  of  the 
various  engineering  departments  in  the  local  plants. 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  1933  he  terminated  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  General  Cable  Corp.,  having  completed  the  new  Los 
Angeles  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  the  power  cable  to  be  used 
on  the  main  line  from  Boulder  Dam  to  that  city.  He  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  engineering  phases  of  this  new  and  unique  devel¬ 
opment  . 

At  this  time  he  followed  the  management  group  with 
which  he  had  been  associated  in  the  wire  business,  into  a  new 
venture  for  all,  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  This  termin¬ 
ated  unsuccessfully  and  in  the  fall  of  1935  he  went  back  to 
metal  manufacture,  as  Executive  Engineer  for  the  Revere  Brass 
and  Copper  Co. 

Paul’s  patents,  taken  out  while  with  Pratt  &  Whitney 
and  the  General  Cable  Corporation,  total  about  70  in  number. 

His  hobbies  include  sail-boats,  radio-set  building, 
golf  and  hand -ball. 

When  it  comes  to  pure  scientific  brains,  Paul  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  flower  of  the  family.  Were  it  not  for  the 
stern  necessity  of  providing  adequately  for  his  family,  Paul 
would  very  much  prefer  to  spend  his  life  in  scientific  research. 
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THE  THIRD  GENERATION  IN  AMERICA 
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RICHARD5  WHARTON  SIMONS 

RICHARD5  WHARTON  SIMMONS,  or  DICK  as  he  is  generally 
known,  is  the  son  of  Ollivier  Hendricksen  and  Bertha^  Camille 
Simons.  (Dick  changed  the  spelling  of  his  name  from  Simons 
to  Simmons  in  1917.)  He  was  born  May  19,  1890  in  Hong  Kong, 
China,  where  his  father  at  the  time  was  Consul  General  for  the 
United  States. 

Richard  graduated  in  1912  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  electrical  engineering  and  as  he  modestly  says, 
"creditably  but  without  distinction". 

I  shall  always  remember  the  reply  Dick  ga.ve  me  when 
I  wrote  congratulating  him  upon  his  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  asking  what  he  then  proposed  to  do.  His  reply  was 
that  he  was  not  at  all  certain  what  he  was  going  to  do,  but  he 
did  know  that  he  was  going  to  get  a  job,  work  like  hell,  and 
see  what  happened.  With  this  in  mind  he  promptly  found  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco.  While  living  in  the  West  his 
principal  diversion  in  the  summer  time  was  romping  around  in 
the  high  Sierras.  In  1925  he  took  a  position  with  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  as  General  Toll  Supervisor  of  the  Upstate  Area 
with  headquarters  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  His  job  is  a  staff  position 
carrying  the  same  rank  and  pay  as  a  Division  Superintendent. 

Since  removing  to  Albany,  Dick  has  gone  horsey  --  polo 
and  riding  to  hounds,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  He  still  lives 
in  single  blessedness,  which  some  of  us  benedicts  will  readily 
recognize  as  the  reason  he  is  able  to  devote  so  much  time  to  the 
hounds  • 
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DOROTHY5  BERTHA  MILLICAN 

DOROTHY5  BERTHA  MILLICAN  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
Nov.  3,  1902,  the  daughter  of  Kenneth  W.  and  Bertha^  C. 
Millican,  While  still  a  child  her  parents  removed  to  England, 
where  Dorothy  attended  the  Linden  House  School,  Market 
Harborough,  Leicestershire,  from  1915  to  1918.  1918-1920  she 

attended  St.  Paul’s  Girls’  School  in  London,  and  at  the  age  of 
15  passed  the  Cambridge  Junior  Examination  for  students,  not 
members  of  the  University,  in  July  1918.  During  her  last  term 
at  Market  Harborough  her  subjects  of  study  were  Religious 
Knowledge,  English  Language  and  Literature,  French,  Geometry 
and  Algebra,  and  Free  Hand  Drawing.  She  obtained  honors  in  the 
Royal  Drawing  Society  Examination  with  grades  1,  2,  3,  and  4  in 
1916-1917-1918;  also  grades  1  and  2  in  Mathematical  Drawing. 

1921-22  she  studied  for  the  stage  for  three  terms  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art,  but  met  John  Galsworthy  by 
accident  and  did  not  finish  her  training. 

Her  first  stage  part  was  that  of  Mabel  Dancy  in  the 
No.  1  Touring  Company  of  John  Galsworthy’s  "Loyalties",  which 
opened  at  the  New  Theatre,  Cardiff,  Wales,  August  20,  1922. 

Her  first  London  success  was  achieved  as  Kate  Frost  in  "Honors 
Easy",  which  opened  at  the  St.  Martin’s  Theatre  Feb.  3,  1930. 
Her  theatrical  classification  is  that  of  a  leading  woman  for 
emotional  roles  and  light  comedy.  Her  hobbies  include  lawn- 
tennis,  riding,  contract  bridge,  ice  skating,  and  swimming. 

The  last  few  years  her  work  has  been  in  talking 
pictures,  her  first  appearance  in  that  medium  being  the  part  of 
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Anna  in  the  Gaumont  British  Company’s  picture  ’’Murder  Party”, 
May  1933,  For  stage  purposes  she  uses  the  name,  ’’Jane 
Millican”. 

Her  biography  in  ’’Who’s  Who  in  the  Theatre”  was 
included  for  the  first  time  in  1932,  This  biography  reads  as 
follows : - 


’’Jane  Millican  studied  for  the  stage  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Art.  Played  the  following  parts  on  tour:- 
Mabel  Dancy  in  ’’Loyalties”,  Lady  Sybil  in  ’’What  Every  Woman 
Knows”,  Mavis  in  "The  Fake”  and  Laura  in  ’’Young  Woodley”.  In 
repertory  she  played  a  great  variety  of  roles,  including  Leslie 
in  ’’The  Letter”,  Lady  Ware  In  ’’The  V/ are  Case”,  etc.,  etc.  In 
London  she  understudied  and  deputized  for  Valerie  Taylor  in 
’’Berkeley  Square”,  Edna  Best  in  ’’Fallen  Angels”,  Clare  Eames  in 
’’The  Silver  Cord”.  Subsequently  played  Kate  Frost  in  ’’Honours 
Easy”  and  Lady  Darnaway  in  ’’Petticoat  Influence”  at  the 
St.  Martin’s  Theatre,  Laura  Wadham  in  "To  Account  Rendered”  at 
the  New  Theatre,  Lucia  Amory  in  ’’Black  Coffee”  and  Cicely  in 
the  revival  of  ’’The  Young  Idea”  at  the  St.  Martin’s.  At  present 
playing  Lady  Duncaster,  the  shallow  society  woman,  in  Neil 
Grant’s  ’’The  Nelson  Touch”  at  the  St.  Martin’s  Theatre.” 


NO.  45 

EDGAR3  ANTON  MUELLER 
(Joseph-*-,  Edgar^) 

EDGAR3  ANTON  MUELLER,  Jr.,  the  son  of  Edgar^  and 
Daisie  Mueller,  was  born  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  June  22,  1900.  At 
the  age  of  about  20  or  21  he  had  the  misfortune  to  contract 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  following  an  attack  of  the  flu.  This 
made  necessary  a  sojourn  of  a  year  or  two  at  Loomis,  N.  Y.  Over 
a  period  of  12  years  he  had  two  relapses,  from  one  of  which  he 
recuperated  at  Loomis,  N.  Y.  and  from  the  other  at  Alpine,  Cal. 
These  interruptions,  of  course,  sadly  handicapped  any  progress 
in  a  business  career,  however,  Edgar  has  held  his  courage  and 
is  at  present  holding  down  a  responsible  position  with  a  drug 
manufacturing  concern  in  Philadelphia. 
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While  recuperating  at  Loomis,  N.  Y.  the  first  time 
his  romance  with  Viola,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Burton 
of  New  York  City,-  began.  (See  No.  60  under  Collateral  Lines) 
This  romance  culminated  in  their  marriage  at  Liberty,  N.  Y.  on 
July  24,  1923,  both  well  knowing  that  they  would  not  have  a 
great  many  years  of  happiness  together.  Viola  died  on  August 
25,  1925  at  Washington,  Pa.,  leaving  no  issue.  Concerning  his 
wife  Edgar  Jr.  writes:-  "Viola  herself  had  a  very  fine  mind. 

She  successfully  served  the  Century  Publishing  Co.  as  a  book- 
reviewer  and  later  acted  as  assistant  editor  of  Century 
Maga  zine . " 


NO.  46 

JOHN5  EVANS  MUELLER 
(Jose ph^,  Edgar^) 


JOHN5  EVANS  MUELLER,  the  son  of  Edgar^  and  Daisie 
Mueller,  was  born  at  Quincy,  Ill.,  Jan.  4,  1905.  Owing  to  the 
frequent  removals  of  his  father  from  city  to  city,  he  attended 
eight  different  grade -schools  and  two  different  high  schools, 
finally  graduating  from  the  South  High  School  in  Youngstown, 

Ohio  in  June  1923.  He  then  entered  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Pittsburgh  and  graduated  in  1927  with  a  B.  S. 
degree.  A  Pittsburgh  paper  on  June  4,  1927  printed :- 

"John  Evans  Mueller  of  Youngstown,  0.,  who  will  be  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  next  Tuesday 
with  a  B.  S.  degree  in  building  construction,  has  been  elected 
!the  most  representative  senior  in  the  college  of  industries’ 
by  a  vote  of  his  fellow  students,  it  was  announced  yesterday. 

Mueller  is  the  first  student  in  several  years  to  win  the 
honor  without  athletic  fame.  A  leader  in  campus  activities,  he 
had  also  ranked  high  in  scholarship  throughout  his  course.  He 
is  president  of  his  class  this  year,  president  of  Alpha  Tau,  an 
honorary  fraternity;  member  of  Delta  Mu,  a  social  fraternity, 
and  a  member  of  Dragon,  and  Scabbard  and  Blade,  honorary  frater¬ 
nities.  He  has  also  served  as  a  member  in  his  junior  and 
senior  years  in  the  industries  senate,  a  member  this  year 
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of  the  student  council,  the  industries  cabinet,  industries 
clubroom  committee,  industries  smoker  committee,  and  as  indus¬ 
tries  chairman  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  drive,  chairman  of  the 
military-ball  committee  and  chairman  of  the  honorary  cadet 
officers1  committee. 

In  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  he  served  this 
year  as  cadet  major  and  batallion  commander,  and  during  the 
campus  week  celebration  was  awarded  an  engraved  sabre  by  the 
Baird-Atwood  Post,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars .  He  has  also  held 
the  Founder’s  scholarship  and  a  Pittsburgh  Builders’  Exchange 
scholarship  during  his  course,” 

The  newspaper  forgot  to  mention  that  for  three  years 
he  was  Drum  Major  of  Carnegie’s  Kilties  Band. 

Since  graduation  John  has  held  a  position  with  the 
West  Penn  Power  Co,,  which  operates  in  suburban  Pittsburgh,  his 
work  lying  largely  in  the  direction  of  sales  promotion.  His 
hobbies  are  stamp-collecting  and  bridge. 

On  Feb.  12,  1932  he  was  married  at  Freedom,  Pa.  to 
Nancy  Jane,  daughter  of  John  M.  and  Ida  Moles  Acree,  of  that 
town.  Nancy  was  born  at  Freedom,  May  1,  1909.  As  yet  they 
have  no  children. 


NO.  47 

FRANK ^  EVANS  MUELLER 
(Joseph^,  Edgar^) 

FRANK^  EVANS  MUELLER,  the  son  of  Edgar ^  and  Daisie 
Mueller,  was  born  at  Quincy,  Ill.,  June  17,  1908.  In  Feb.  1927 
he  graduated  from  South  High  School,  Youngst own,  and  in  1931 
from  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  at  Pittsburgh.  During 
both  his  high  school  and  college  courses  he  helped  earn  his  way 
by  clerking  in  drug  stores.  In  the  matter  of  student  activities 
he  kept  up  the  pace  set  by  his  brother  John  and  was  cadet 
colonel  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  as  well  as  drum 
major  in  the  Kilties  Band.  While  in  college  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  being  a  member  of 
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Student  Council  was  given  charge  of  Freshmen  regulations  by 
that  body.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Rho 
fraternity. 

Frank  took  the  electrical  course  in  college  but  had 
the  misfortune  to  graduate  during  a  financial  depression  and 
was  unable  to  find  work  in  his  chosen  line,  so  he  went  with  a 
chain  grocery  concern  and  became  a  store  manager  in  Pittsburgh. 
Late  in  1935  he  set  out  to  find  employment  in  the  electrical 
field  for  which  he  had  trained  himself  and  found  a  place  with 
the  Cleveland  (0.)  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

NO.  48 

VIRGINIA ^  SCOTT  MUELLER 
(Joseph-*-,  Ralph2) 

VIRGINIA3  SCOTT  MUELLER,  the  daughter  of  Ralph2  and 
Mary  Maude  Mueller,  was  born  August  14,  1904  at  St.  AnnTs 
Hospital  in  Cleveland.  She  went  to  public  schools  in  Cleveland 
and  Cleveland  Heights,  and  to  Hathaway  Brown  School  from  1919 
to  1921,  on  which  latter  date  she  graduated.  Among  the 
commencement  activities  was  a  senior  play,  ’’Pomander  Walk",  in 
which  Virginia  took  the  part  of  Lord  Otford.  She  then  entered 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  from  which  she  graduated  in 
1925  with  the  degree  B.  A.  During  her  junior  year  at  Smith  she 
lived  at  Hubbard  House  on  the  campus,  and  during  her  senior 
year  at  No.  30  Green  Street,  an  Invitation  House.  During  her 
senior  year  she  was  President  of  No.  30  Green  Street,  Member  of 
House  of  Re  presents t ive s ,  Member  of  Judicial  Board  of  Student 
Government,  Vice  President  Smith  College  Association  for 
Christian  Work,  and  Chairman  of  the  Welcoming  Committee  for 
Incoming  Freshmen. 
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Immediately  upon  graduating  Virginia  spent  the 
summer  of  1925  in  a  general  tour  of  Europe  accompanied  by 
the  other  members  of  her  immediate  family.  In  the  fall  she 
entered  the  employ  of  Halle  Bros.,  a  large  department  store 
in  Cleveland,  as  head  of  the  Decorating  Bureau. 

In  May,  1950,  3he  was  elected  to  the  Junior  League 
and  has  been  active  in  the  work  of  that  organization.  She 
has  served  several  years  (one  year  as  Secretary)  on  the  Junior 
Board  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  Town 
and  Country  Garden  Club,  of  which  she  was  Secretary  for  one 
year,  and  a  member  of  the  Smith  College  Club  of  Cleveland,  for 
which  organization  she  also  served  as  Secretary  for  one  year. 

On  November  9,  1927  she  was  married  at  the  home  of 
her  parents  on  Roxboro  Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  to  Edward 
Hurlbut  van  Vryberghe  de  Coningh,  son  of  Frederic  and  Lucy  de 
Coningh  of  Chicago.  On  their  honeymoon  they  toured  Europe  for 
two  months. 

Her  husband,  Edward,  was  born  July  2,  1902  at  Chicago. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  School  in  Chicago  1918;  from  Prince¬ 
ton  University  1922  with  an  A.  B.  Degree;  attended  University 
of  Grenoble  at  Grenoble,  France  during  the  summer  of  1922;  and 
graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1925  with  the  degree  B.  S. 

Virginia's  home  is  now  at  3315  Grenway  Road,  Shaker 
Heights,  0.  She  has  three  children,  twins  --  Mary  and  Edward  -- 
and  a  daughter  Virginia. 

Mary4  van  Vryberghe  de  Coningh,  born  December  23, 

1928  at  Maternity  Hospital,  Cleveland. 
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Edward^  Hurlbut  van  Vryberghe  de  Coningh  Jr.,  born 
December  23,  1928  at  Maternity  Hospital,  Cleveland. 

Virginia^  van  Vryberghe  de  Coningh,  born  May  21,  1931 
at  Maternity  Hospital,  Cleveland. 

NO.  49 

RALPH5  SCOTT  MUELLER 

(Joseph-^-,  Ralph2) 

RALPH5  SCOTT  MUELLER  Jr.,  the  son  of  Ralph2  and  Mary 
Maude  Mueller,  was  born  March  22,  1908  at  St.  Ann's  Hospital, 
Cleveland.  He  attended  public  grade  schools  in  Cleveland 
Heights  and  then  went  to  the  Shaker  Heights  High  School,  where 
among  other  student  activities  he  played  football,  was  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  school  paper,  as  well  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
annual.  He  graduated  from  high  school  in  1925  and  in  the  fall 
entered  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University.  At 
Yale  he  was  a  member  of  St.  Elmo,  sang  on  the  Glee  Club,  and 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  Magazine.  He 
graduated  in  1929  with  the  degree  B.  S. 

On  Sept.  5,  1929,  at  Epworth-Euc lid  Church  in 
Cleveland,  he  was  married  to  Loi3  Evelyn  Fuller,  daughter  of 
Ralph  Lathrop  and  Thalia  Reese  Fuller  of  Wickliffe,  Ohio.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Thwing,  president 
emeritus  of  Western  Reserve  University,  an  old  time  friend  of 
the  bride's  parents.  Their  honeymoon  was  spent  in  Bermuda. 

Lois  graduated  in  1926  from  Laurel  School  in 
Cleveland;  attended  for  one  year  the  Misses  Kirk's  School  in 
Bryn  Mawr;  and  after  two  years  attendance  graduated  from  Marot 
Junior  College  at  Thompson,  Conn. 
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Scott,  as  he  is  generally  called,  now  lives  in  his 
home  at  17427  Fernway  Road,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.  His  child, 
Lois  Evelyn,  born  in  Maternity  Hospital,  July  7,  1932,  was  the 
first  born  by  the  name  of  Mueller  of  the  fourth  generation  of 
the  famil.y  in  America.  A  second  child,  Marilyn  Fuller  was  born 
to  Scott  and  Lois,  Sept.  30,  1934.  Of  all  the  five  grand¬ 
children  of  Ralph  Sr.,  little  Lois  is  the  only  one  that  looks 
like  a  Mueller. 

Scott  graduated  from  college  on  one  day  and  on  the 
next  was  on  his  father’s  payroll.  He  is  now  a  junior  partner 
of  the  Mueller  Electric  Co. 
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Chapter  IV 


JosephVs  brother  and  sister 
in  America 
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NO.  14 


ERNEST1  MUELLER 

ERNEST1  MUELLER,  the  fourth  child  of  Joseph  and 
Franziska  Mueller  was  born  April  4,  1839  in  house  No.  27  in 
Lobendau.  As  a  young  man  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  serve 
a  sort  of  apprenticeship  with  a  business  house  in  Stettin, 
Germany  but  he  never  showed  any  particular  capacity.  It  is  on 
record  that  in  Feb.  1860  he  was  in  Bitterfeld,  where  presumably 
he  took  charge  of  his  father’s  branch  in  that  city  after  his 
brother  Joseph  left  for  America.  In  the  early  1860’s  he  went 
to  Council  Bluffs  where  he  was  employed  as  a  photographer  by 
his  brother  Joseph. 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  at  Washington  show 
that  Ernest  was  enrolled  Feb.  20,  1864  in  Company  F,  5th  Reg¬ 
iment  Iowa  Infantry  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  March  1, 
1864  as  a  private  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  At  the  date  of  entering 
service  he  stated  that  he  was  25  years  of  age,  born  in  Austria, 
and  by  occupation  a  photographer.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service,  August  11,  1865  as  a  private. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  Joseph  was  drafted  and 
hired  his  brother  to  go  as  a  substitute,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  War  Department  records  to  indicate  this.  Being  a  newly 
arrived  immigrant  it  can  scarcely  be  thought  that  Ernest  was 
actuated  by  any  motives  of  patriotism,  so  the  inference  is  that 
his  enlistment  was  a  mercenary  affair. 

At  one  time  he  earned  his  living  repairing  sewing 
machines  as  the  writer  remembers  among  his  effects  a  beautiful 
kit  of  special  tools  for  that  purpose.  Truth  to  tell,  while  he 
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was  a  lovable  fellow,  he  never  showed  any  particular  strength 


of  character. 

At  various  times  he  lived  at  Yankton,  S.  D.  and  at 
Fort  Dodge,  la.  City  directories  of  Council  Bluffs  for  1868- 
69-70  give  Ernest  Mueller  as  a  clerk  in  Ryan  &  Brown  Hardware 
Store  in  the  James  Block.  He  boarded  at  the  Farmers'  Hotel. 

The  directory  of  1871  lists  him  as  a  photographer  at 
337  Broadway;  1873-74-76  as  a  teamster  with  C.  Geise.  (I  seem 
to  remember  Conrad  Geise  as  a  local  brewer.) 

At  one  time,  when  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was 
being  built,  Ernest  went  west  with  a  surveying  party  and  had  a 
hair ’ s -breadth  escape  from  being  scalped  by  the  Indians.  One 
of  his  comrades  actually  was  killed  and  scalped,  and  it  v/as 
only  Ernest’s  splendid  marksmanship  that  kept  the  Indians 
circling  round  and  round  the  clump  of  trees  and  shrubbery  where 
he  was  hiding  instead  of  riding  right  in  onto  him.  Those  in 
camp  heard  the  continued  shooting  and  came  to  his  rescue. 

He  was  to  have  married  a  Louise  Weigel  who  came  from 
near  the  old  home  in  Europe.  She  was  an  unusual  type  --  charm, 
class  and  intelligence  --  too  much  intelligence  in  fact  to 
marry  Ernest  because  he  drank  to  excess. 

Ernest  was  admitted  to  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Home, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  August  29,  1888,  died  there  penniless  on 
September  13,  1888,  and  was  buried  in  the  Home  Cemetery,  his 
grave  being  the  fourth  one  opened  after  the  Institution  started. 
His  brother  Joseph  went  to  his  funeral  and  played  the  organ  for 
the  service.  According  to  the  Commandant,  Ernest  died  of  con¬ 
sumption.  According  to  Frances  Baetens  --  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach. 
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NO.  17 


MARY1  ANNA  MUELLER 

OLD  AUNT  MARY'S 

Wasn't  it  pleasant,  0  brother  mine. 

In  those  old  days  of  the  lost  sunshine 

Of  youth  --  when  the  Saturday's  chores  were  through. 

And  the  ’’Sunday’s  wood”  In  the  kitchen,  too, 

And  we  went  visiting,  ”me  and  you”, 

Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's? 

Thus  wrote  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  I,  too,  had  an  Aunt 
Mary.  Of  all  my  relatives,  outside  of  the  immediate  family,  I 
was  more  fond  of  her  than  anyone  else,  and  in  my  boyhood  I 
*  knew  no  greater  treat  than  to  go  down  to  Aunt  Mary’s  to  spend 
the  night. 

MARY1  ANNA  MUELLER,  the  seventh  child  of  Joseph  and 
Pranziska  Mueller,  was  born  in  No.  180  Lobendau,  Oct.  1,  1843. 
Her  father  died  in  1860,  when  she  was  17  years  old,  and  she 
then  clerked  in  business  houses  in  Neustadt  and  other  places 
near  Lobendau. 

Her  brother  Joseph1  in  America  was  longing  to  again 
see  some  of  his  relatives  and  finally,  as  a  result  of  his  urg¬ 
ing,  Mary  with  her  sister  Antonia  started  for  America.  They 
came  in  the  company  of  a  Mr.  Will  Siedentopf  and  his  wife  and 
sister.  Landing  presumably  in  New  York  they  went  by  rail 
through  Cincinnati  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  which  then  was  the  end 
of  the  railroad,  and  from  that  point  they  came  to  Council  Bluffs 
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by  stage-coach.  Her  daughter,  Frances,  writes:--  "Poor  mother 
was  so  sea-sick  that  she  even  continued  to  be  so  on  the  train 
and  her  traveling  companions  began  to  doubt  whether  she  would 
reach  Council  Bluffs  alive.  Now  pay  attention  to  this.  They 
were  coming  by  stage  coach  from  St,  Joseph  and  were  in  a  wooded 
spot  when  the  coach  lost  a  wheel  and  the  driver  had  to  leave 
his  passengers  and  go  back  for  repairs.  While  he  was  away 
Mr.  Siedentopf  foraged  around  and  got  a  watermelon  and  they  all, 
with  the  exception  of  mother,  dug  into  it  with  gusto.  Now  in¬ 
asmuch  as  watermelons  ripen  in  Missouri  in  the  fall,  we  thus 
can  determine  the  time  of  year  when  mother  arrived,  and  the 
year,  as  best  we  can  make  out,  was  1867." 

Mary  and  her  sister,  Antonia,  lived  with  their  brother 
Joseph,  his  wife  Josephine,  and  their  two  children  Arthur  and 
Bert  ha • 

NO,  50  Peter  Smith 

Peter  Smith  at  the  time  was  working  for  Joseph 
Mueller,  and  Mary  met  him  and  a  romance  began,  which  culminated 
in  their  marriage  about  a  year  later,  on  Aug,  4,  1868,  as  shown 
by  the  Pottawattamie  County  Marriage  Register,  page  77. 

Joseph’s  sis ter-in-law,  Camilla  Turley,  made  Mary  a  beautiful 
sheer  white  dress  for  her  wedding,  and  Joseph  himself  gave  her 
a  nice  wedding  party  in  Burhop’s  Hall,  which  still  stands  on 
Broadway. 

Mary’s  instrument  was  the  guitar,  principally  used 
when  singing  one  of  her  many  babies  to  sleep. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mary’s  family  that  they  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Albert,  spent  their  lives  in  Council 
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Bluffs  and  Omaha,  while  the  family  of  her  brother  Joseph 
scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

In  her  later  years  she  began  to  suffer  from  a  cancer¬ 
ous  attack  in  the  throat.  She  was  taken  to  Chicago  where  she 
remained  some  time  undergoing  radium  treatments.  But  this 
failed  to  effect  a  cure  and  she  returned  to  her  home  town  where 
she  died  at  three  o’clock  one  Saturday  afternoon  at  Mercy 
Hospital,  over  70  years  of  age.  Among  the  ten  children  of 
Joseph  and  Franziska  Mueller  of  Lobendau,  she  was  the  last 
survivor.  She  was  born,  lived  and  died  a  devout  Catholic.  Her 
death  came  on  June  20,  1914,  the  funeral  being  held  in  the 
church  with  requiem  mass  read  by  the  Rev.  Father  F.  P.  McManus. 
Interment  was  in  St.  Joseph’s  Cemetery. 

The  children  of  Peter  and  Mary-*-  Smith  were 


No.  51 

Frances^  Mary  Smith 

No.  52 

Joseph^  Peter  Smith 

NO.  53 

Arthur^  Ernest  Smith 

No.  54 

Francis^  Charles  Smit 

No.  55 

o 

George^  August  Smith 

No.  56 

Bertha^  Camilla  Smith 

No.  57 

Albert^  Oscar  Smith 

No.  58 

Cora^  Eugenie  Smith 
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NO.  51 


FRANCES2  MARY  SMITH 

FRANCES2  MARY  SMITH,  the  first  child  of  Peter  and 
Mary3-  Smith,  was  born  in  Council  Bluffs  on  May  3,  1869.  She 
was  baptized  in  the  Catholic  faith.  May  9,  1869,  being  named 
Francesca  Marie  after  her  maternal  grandmother. 

Frances  is  now  the  oldest  member  of  the  second  gener¬ 
ation  now  living  in  America,  although  Bertha  Millican  now 
living  in  London  is  somewhat  older  than  Frances. 

Frances  finished  her  musical  education  at  Stern’s 
Conservat orium,  Berlin,  Germany,  where  she  studied  for  four 
years  along  about  1895-98.  At  one  time  she  was  teacher  of 
piano  and  harmony  at  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton, 
Iowa;  and  later  was  Director  of  the  Music  Department  of  the 
Omaha  Women’s  Club  for  two  years. 

For  many  years  her  vocation  has  been  that  of  teaching 
music.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Concordia  Ladies  Singing  Society; 
the  Omaha  Music  Teachers  Association;  is  affiliated  with  the 
University  School  of  Music  at  Lincoln;  and  associated  with  the 
Omaha  branch  of  the  Sherwood  Music  School  of  Chicago.  She  has 
served  as  Program  Director  and  Announcer  for  radio  station  KOIL 
in  Omaha,  for  whom  she  put  on  50  weekly  !rMusic  of  the  Masters” 
programs . 

On  Dec.  2,  1889  she  was  married  to 
No.  59  Dr.  Charles  Baetens 

by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Avery,  at  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind, 
Vinton,  Iowa. 
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Much  credit  is  due  to  Frances  for  supplying  many 
reminiscences  and  much  information  used  in  this  volume. 

To  Charles  and  Frances2  Baetens  a  daughter,  Regina3 
Marie,  was  born  on  Apr.  19,  1891.  On  Aug.  10,  1912  Regina  was 
married  to  Otto  Peter  Beck  and  they  now  make  their  home  in 
Omaha.  Regina  and  Otto  have  two  boys:- 

Robert^  Baetens,  born  Nov.  9,  1916 
Donald^  William,  born  June  11,  1919 

NO.  52 

JOSEPH2  PETER  SMITH 

JOSEPH2  PETER  SMITH,  the  second  child  of  Peter  and 
Mary^-  Smith,  was  born  in  Council  Bluffs  on  Feb.  19,  1871.  On 
Feb.  4,  1908  he  was  married  to  Jessie  Mae  Belcher  and  two 
children  were  born  to  thom:- 

RALPH3  JOSEPH  SMITH  born  Feb.  5,  1909,  who  on  Nov.  23, 
1934  was  married  to  Dorothy  Allis,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  E.  Allis  of  Council  Bluffs.  Ralph  attended  Northwestern 
University  several  years  and  specialized  in  journalism,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  work  of  that  sort.  A  daughter  Jane  Allis,  was 
born  to  Ralph  and  Dorothy  on  Jan.  1,  1936. 

MARY3  VIRGINIA  SMITH  was  born  Sept.  30,  1913.  In 
June  1935  she  graduated  from  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Joseph  during  most  of  his  life  has  worked  as  a  civil 
engineer  and  is  at  present  employed  in  the  Engineering 
Department  of  the  City  of  Council  Bluffs. 
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NO.  53 


ARTHUR2  ERNEST  SMITH 


ARTHUR2  ERNEST  SMITH,  the  third  child  of  Peter  and 
Mary-*-  Smith,  was  born  in  Council  Bluffs,  la.  Nov.  23,  1872. 

On  Oct.  2,  1901,  he  was  married  to  Nellie  Carter,  to  whom  two 
children  were  born,  Arthur  Bell  and  Marian  Virginia.  His  entire 
lifetime  was  spent  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  died  at  Jennie 
Edmundson  Hospital  on  Dec.  31,  1933  of  cancer  of  the  throat. 

His  activities  and  successes  are  v/ell  given  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil  at  the  time 
of  his  death:- 

"Funeral  services  for  Arthur  E.  Smith,  61,  dean  of 
Council  Bluffs  musical  leaders,  will  be  held  at  his  home, 

1115  Fifth  Ave.,  Tuesday  at  2:30  P.  M.  Rev.  C.  Carson  Bransby 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Joseph’s  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Smith,  for  thirty  years  a  leader  in  musical  circles, 
died  of  a  throat  infection.  He  was  ill  for  several  weeks. 

He  was  leader  of  the  Omaha  Concert  Band,  predecessor  of 
the  Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra,  for  five  years.  He  directed  the 
Council  Bluffs  Municipal  Band  in  1929  and  1930.  In  the  heyday 
of  the  Manawa  Amusement  Park  he  played  with  the  band  which  gave 
concerts  there,  and  for  five  years  he  was  its  leader.  He  was 
one  of  the  musicians  in  the  Iowa  band  which  played  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

He  was  also  widely  known  as  a  composer  and  his  march, 
"Master  of  Ceremonies",  was  at  one  time  a  regular  program  piece 
used  by  the  late  John  Philip  Sousa.  His  "King  Bee"  was  a 
favorite  of  Arthur  Pryor’s  band  and  was  used  for  many  years  to 
open  the  parades  of  Ak-Sar-Ben. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Omaha  Musicians’ 
Association  and  of  the  American  Society  of  Authors  and 
Composers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Bandmasters’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Excelsior  Lodge,  No.  259,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Abu  Bekr 
Temple  of  the  Shrine,  Sioux  City.  He  was  leader  of  the  Shrine 
band  in  Omaha  for  many  years." 

Arthur^  and  Nellie  Smith  had  two  children: - 
Arthur3  Bell,  born  Sept.  27,  1902 
Marian3  Virginia,  born  June  14,  1916 
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On  Feb.  28,  1928  Arthur^  married  Eleanor  Frances 
Thomas,  and  has  three  children:- 

Robert^  Merritt,  born  Dec.  29,  1928 

Richard-  Thomas,  born  Feb.  3,  1931 

Patricia^  Culbertson,  born  Oct.  16,  1932 

Marian  is  now  attending  Simpson  College  at  Indianola, 
la.  She  is  an  accomplished  cellist. 

NO,  54 

FRANCIS2  CHARLES  SMITH 

FRANCIS2  CHARLES  SMITH,  the  fourth  child  of  Peter  and 
Mary  Smith,  was  born  Dec.  7,  1874  and  died  as  an  infant  on 
July  28,  1875. 

NO.  55 

GEORGE2  AUGUST  SMITH 

GEORGE2  AUGUST  SMITH,  the  fifth  child  of  Peter  and 
Mary-*-  Smith,  was  born  Feb.  4,  1877  at  Council  Bluffs,  la.  He 
attended  the  local  public  schools,  but  on  account  of  delicate 
health  his  father,  on  advice  of  a  physician,  took  him  out  of 
school  just  as  he  was  entering  high  school.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  worked  for  his  father,  who  was  in  the  baking  business, 
on  one  of  the  delivery  wagons  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
health. 

During  this  time  he  had  been  studying  the  art  of  trap 
drumming,  being  aided  in  this  by  his  brother-in-law. 

Dr.  Baetens.  In  1900  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Orpheum 
Circuit  Co.  as  a  trap  drummer  in  the  Orpheum  Theatre  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  which  position  he  held  for  24  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
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original  members  of  the  Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1923,  one 
year  before  leaving  the  Orpheum  Theatre,  he  opened  an  exclusive 
drum-shop  which  gr ew  into  a  general  musical  merchandising 
business  and  which  he  is  at  this  time  operating  at  19th  and 
Farnum  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

An  original  idea  of  George’s  was  to  go  into  grade 
schools  and  organize  drum  corps.  This  idea  of  his  we  under¬ 
stand  has  been  generally  taken  up  throughout  the  United  States. 
To  the  profession  George  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  as  he  has 
appeared  in  solo  exhibitions  of  drumming  at  Legion  Conventions, 
civic  organizations,  school  assemblies  and  the  like. 

On  Feb.  16,  1915  he  married  Marguerite  Mary  Keppner, 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Keppner  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  The  marriage  was  performed  in  St,  Francis  Xavier 
Catholic  Church  by  the  Rev.  Father  Ostdiek.  They  have  no 
children. 

NO.  56 

BERTHA2  CAMILLA  SMITH 

BERTHA2  CAMILLA  SMITH,  the  sixth  child  of  Peter  and 
Mary^-  Smith,  was  born  Nov.  10,  1878.  As  a  child  she  v/as 
afflicted  with  curvature  of  the  spine,  which  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  she  never  married.  She 
attended  the  local  public  schools  and  graduated  from  the  high 
school. 

For  25  years  she  was  a  figure  in  the  City  Hall  of 
Council  Bluffs,  including  five  terms  as  City  Treasurer. 

She  died  unexpectedly  of  heart  disease  aggravated 
by  Influenza  on  Jan.  7,  1933.  Interment  was  in  St.  Joseph’s 
Cemetery. 
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NO.  57 


ALBERT2  OSCAR  SMITH 


ALBERT2  OSCAR  SMITH,  the  seventh  child  of  Peter  and 
Mary-*-  Smith,  was  born  in  Council  Bluffs  on  Sept.  14,  1880.  On 
Aug.  12,  1902  he  married  Dorothy  Bauer.  Two  children  were  born 
to  them:- 

V/ilma^  Bernice,  born  June  28,  1903 
Arlene3  Gertrude,  born  Aug.  19,  1912 
On  June  15,  1929  Wilma  was  married  to  John  Clair 
Pelkey,  and  they  now  have  one  child: - 

Joan^  Arlene,  born  March  23,  1934 
On  Sept.  30,  1934  Arlene3  married  George  Layton. 
Albert  works  for  the  government  in  the  division  of 
foreign  mails  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  will  soon  be  eligible  for 
retirement  on  a  pension.  His  wife  Dorothy  died  on  Jan.  30, 
1936. 


NO.  58 

CORA2  EUGENIE  SMITH 


CORA^  EUGENIE  SMITH,  the  youngest  child  of  Peter  and 
Maryl  Smith,  was  born  in  Council  Bluffs,  on  Feb.  26,  1884.  On 
June  13,  1903  she  was  married  to  Fred  E.  Thompson,  and  two 
daughters  were  born  to  them:- 


Helen^  Winifred, 

born 

Sept . 

11, 

1904 

Ruth3  Aloise, 

born 

June 

11, 

1908 

On  June  20,  1923  Helen3  was  married  to  Willard  Joseph 
Karcher,  and  they  have  two  children: - 

Helen^  Elizabeth,  born  Apr.  24,  1924 
Willard^  Joseph  Jr.,  born  June  19,  1927 
Cora  died  in  Clarkson  Hospital,  Omaha,  July  3,  1921, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Joseph’s  Cemetery,  Council  Bluffs. 
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NO.  59 


DR.  CHARLES  BAETENS 

DR.  CHARLES  BAETENS  was  born  in  The  Hague,  Holland 
on  Jan.  15,  about  1826.  He  came  from  three  generations  of 
Dutch  musicians  and  was  given  lessons  on  the  violin  by  his 
father  beginning  at  four  years  of  age.  As  a  child  his  musical 
ability  attracted  the  attention  of  Emperior  William  I  of 
Germany,  who  arranged  to  send  him  to  Brussels  to  become  the 
pupil  of  Chas,  DeBeriot,  a  celebrated  violinist.  Later  he  went 
to  London  and  played  first  violin  in  the  Royal  Italian  Opera. 
Then  he  entered  the  Queen’s  service  as  a  British  Band  Master 
and  saw  two  years  service  in  India.  In  1872  he  came  to  America 
and  played  first  viola  for  several  years  in  the  famous  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  musical 
affairs  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  and  later  taught  in  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music. 

Dr.  Baetens  spoke  several  languages;  he  was  an 
authority  on  harmony,  counterpoint  and  orchestration. 

”His  manner  was  the  most  courteous,  most  polished. 

He  hated  sham,  cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  he  had  a  large  sense  of 
humor.  In  his  manner  he  was  very  simple  and  his  faith  in 
humanity  was  childlike.” 

A  music  critic  once  said  to  him,  ’’Doctor,  do  you 
believe  in  the  future  life?”  And  he  replied,  looking  down  at 
a  paper  on  which  many  chords  had  been  written  and  re-written: 
’’All.  of  these  dissonances  must  some  time  be  resolved;  these 
suspensions  cannot  be  forever  suspended;  this  life  is  one  con- 
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tinual  dissonance  --  must  it  not  also  be  resolved?" 


Dr.  Baetens  came  to  Council  Bluffs  in  1887,  and  two 
years  later  married  Frances^  Mary  Smith. 

The  Doctor  died  Jan.  14,  1908,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Joseph’s  Cemetery,  Council  Bluffs. 

NO.  60 

DR.  CHARLES  BURTON 

DR.  CHARLES  BURTON  was  a  physician  by  profession  and 
an  embalmer  by  avocation.  He  was  sent  to  Cuba  by  President 
Roosevelt,  just  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  to  study 
tropical  fevers  and  there  he  contracted  dengue  fever.  He 
returned  to  New  York  City  and  from  there  went  to  Plattsburg, 

N.  Y. ,  where,  after  four  years  of  semi-invalidism,  he  died. 

His  residence  was  a  house  on  West  14th  Street,  then 
fashionable,  in  New  York  City.  His  daughter,  Viola,  was  born 
there.  Next  door  lived  the  Drews  and  Barrymores  of  the  famous 
theatrical  family.  On  Saturday  afternoons  Viola,  together  with 
the  children  of  the  Drew  family,  was  a  regular  guest  of  Grand¬ 
mother  Drew  at  the  matinee  in  a  box  at  the  old  Empire  Theatre. 
The  old  lady  was  the  mother  of  John  Drew.  An  anecdote  related 
by  Viola  told  of  Mrs.  Drew’s  acute  sympathy  for  the  hard¬ 
working  actors.  Many  a  Saturday  she  would  rouse  the  children 
with:--  "Come  children,  applaud,  applaud.  These  poor  devils 
are  earning  their  living." 

Dr.  Burton’s  funeral  was  from  his  home  in  West  14th 
St.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  came  up  from  Washington  to 
act  as  a  pall-bearer.  John  Drew  also  offered  his  best  stage 
presence.  The  house  was  deserted  during  services  at  a  nearby 
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church  and  when  the  guests  returned  to  the  house  they  found 
that  all  their  overcoats,  including  the  Presidents,  had  been 
stolen. 

Dr,  Burton  was  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
embalming  of  his  time.  It  was  more  of  a  hobby  than  a  pro¬ 
fession  with  him,  although  he  found  time  to  teach  it.  Mrs. 
Burton  (nee  Hamer)  died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  two  months 
after  Viola’s  birth.  It  gives  some  insight  into  Dr.  Burton's 
character  to  learn  that  he  embalmed  his  wife  with  his  own 
hands.  Two  years  later  he  had  the  casket  raised  and  opened  so 
that  he  could  make  a  personal  inspection,  from  which  he  reported 
the  body  to  be  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

EVANS 

Daisie  Medford  Evans  was  the  daughter  of  John  Wesley 
Evans,  Webster  City,  la.,  who  was  born  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  July 
9,  1844;  died  June  17,  1907. 

Daisie !s  mother  was  May  Haskins,  born  at  Boston, 

Mass.,  June  1,  1846;  died  Feb.  13,  1913, 

FULLER 

The  first  of  this  line  of  which  there  is  a  record  in 
America  was  one  Colonel  Wm.  Fuller,  a  Welshman  by  birth,  and  a 
nobleman,  born  June  10,  1765.  Mch.  17,  1785  he  married  a 
Welsh  maiden  named  Mary  Pride,  and  eight  children  were  born  to 
them.  Their  second  child  was  William,  born  Aug.  30,  1789,  who 
died  Oct.  15,  1817,  at  the  age  of  28. 

This  William  Fuller  Jr.  was  married  on  Oct.  10,  1810 
to  Cynthia  Cook,  who  died  in  1853.  Three  children  were  born 
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to  them,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  David  Manning  Fuller,  born 
Dec.  1,  1817.  David  was  married  on  Apr.  19,  1837  to  Sara  Janet 
Hoyce,  and  two  children  were  born  to  them.  Sara  died  and  David 
married  for  his  second  wife  Cordelia  Farnham  on  Dec.  24,  1848. 
They  had  five  children,  of  whom  the  second,  Cassa  E.  Fuller, 
was  born  Oct.  22,  1852. 

NO.  45 

DR.  KENNETH  WILLIAM  MILLICAN 

DR.  KENNETH  WILLIAM  MILLICAN  was  born  in  Leicester¬ 
shire,  England,  Nov.  27,  1853,  and  was  educated  at  the  Atherston 
Grammar  School  and  the  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  from  the 
latter  of  which  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  1875.  He  trained  for  the  medical  profession  in  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  London,  and  in  1879  took  a  diploma  as  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  1880  as  a  member  of  the  Royal 

| 

College  of  Physicians. 

He  first  practiced  as  a  general  practitioner  in 
Kineton,  Warwickshire,  and  then  as  an  ear,  throat  and  nose 
specialist  in  Welbeck  Street,  London,  while  serving  as  a 
specialist  in  the  same  lines  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital.  At  various 
times  he  was  a  surgeon  with  the  rank  of  Captain  attached  to  the 
Kingls  Royal  Rifles  Corps;  a  ship’s  doctor;  doctor  for  a  mining 
company  in  Mexico;  and  doctor  for  a  mining  company  in  California. 

He  did  a  lot  of  amateur  acting  at  Cambridge  and 
appeared  in  two  professional  productions  in  London.  In  1887  he 
wrote  a  domestic  drama  ’'Fettered  Freedom”  which  was  produced  at 
the  Vaudeville  Theatre  in  London.  It  failed  in  London,  but  he 
translated  it  into  French  and  it  made  money  in  Paris.  Among  his 
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writings  were  two  volumes  of  verse,  "Smoke  Clouds"  and  "Passion 
Spray".  In  1883.  he  wrote  "The  Evolution  of  Morbid  Germs". 

Pie  came  to  America  about  1892  and  was  for  five  years 
assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal;  then  he  re¬ 
moved  to  St.  Louis,  where  for  two  years  he  was  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  Review;  then  to  Chicago,  where  for  four  years 
he  was  ^Literary  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  In  1910  ho  returned  to  London  to  become  assistant 
editor  of  the  Lancet,  the  leading  English  medical  journal.  The 
story  Is  that  Kenneth  indirectly  was  a  war  victim.  There  was  a 
younger  married  man  on  the  staff  of  the  Lancet  who  wanted  to  go 
to  the  front  and  Kenneth  agreed  to  do  his  work  while  he  was 
gone  if  the  publishers  would  take  care  of  the  younger  man's 
family.  The  burden  of  trying  to  do  two  men’s  work  proved  to  be 
too  much  and  Kenneth  died  at  101  North  End  Road,  at  West 
Kensington,  London,  on  Nov.  28,  1915. 

He  married  Mrs.  Bertha  Camille  Simons  (nee  Mueller)  in 
N ew  York  City  on  Jan.  11,  1900.  They  had  one  child,  Dorothy 
Bertha,  born  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  3,  1902. 

I  knew  Kenneth  quite  well,  having  boen  a  guest  In  his 
home  a  number  of  times.  He  w as  the  most  charming  host  imagin¬ 
able,  and  a  more  erudite  man  I  never  knew.  It  was  beyond  me  to 
confirm  or  deny  it,  but  I  understood  that,  with  some  of  his 
cronies,  he  could  crack  jokes  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

Of  Kenneth,  Dick  Simmons  writes 

"The  turning  point  in  Dr.  Millican’s  life  hinged  upon 
the  fact  that  he  wanted  to  be  an  army  man  while  his  father 
insisted  upon  his  being  a  doctor.  Pa  won  out,  but  immediately 
upon  his  death  Dr.  Millican  threw  up  his  well  established 
practice  and  obtained  a  commission.  Promotion  in  the  British 
Army  in  those  days  was  painfully  slow  and  based  entirely  upon 
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seniority.  At  the  age  Dr.  Millican  joined  up  his  normal  ex¬ 
pectancy  would  have  brought  him  a  Captaincy  at  the  age  of 
fifty  odd.  Of  course  he  could  easily  have  anticipated  this 
point  before  he  abandoned  his  medical  practice,  but  apparently 
he  just  had  to  have  a  few  years  in  the  army  to  get  it  out  of 
his  system.  Well  he  got  it  out,  resigned  his  commission  and 
started  another  practice.  However,  before  it  was  well  estab¬ 
lished,  the  Baring  Brothers’  failure  wiped  out  his  private 
capital,  upon  which  he  expected  to  live  while  getting  establis'n- 
.  ed.  It  was  then  that  he  went  to  Mexico  and  later  to  the  United 
States . ” 


SCOTT 

Samuel  Riggs  married  Elizabeth  Tomkins.  A  daughter 
Chloe  was  born  to  them  in  New  Jersey  in  1753.  In  1765  Samuel 
migrated  to  North  Carolina  where  Chloe  married  John  Scott. 

Chloe  and  John  migrated  to  Kentucky  in  1798  where 
John  died  in  1810.  They  had  nine  children. 

Chloe  in  1823,  with  her  son  James,  migrated  to  Taswell 
County,  Ill.,  where  Chloe  died  Dec.  3,  1852,  99  years  old.  This 
son  James  Scott  was  born  in  North  Carolina  on  Nov.  9,  1779.  He 
married  Frances  Tucker  in  Lebanon,  Ky.  on  Feb.  28,  1806. 

Frances’  father  and  mother  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  and 
she  was  taken  care~ of  by  some  friendly  neighbor  until  the  time 
of  her  marriage, 

A  daughter,  Louvisa  Irving,  was  born  to  James  and 
Frances  Scott  near  Lexington,  Ky.  on  Dec.  14,  1818.  It  was 
she  who  married  Marshall  Turley  on  Mch.  2,  1837  and  in  whose 
honor  Ralph^  Scott  Mueller  was  given  his  middle  name. 

Louvisa ’s  daughter,  Josephine  Turley,  married  Joseph^ 


Mueller  in  1861. 


. 
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NO,  41 

DR.  OLLIVIER  HENDRIKSEN  SIMONS 


OLLIVIER  HENDRIKSEN  SIMONS  was  born  in  Cumberland, 
Ohio,  Feb,  24,  1847,  the  son  of  Henry  Simons  and  the  grandson 
of  Frederick  Simons.  This  Frederick  was  born  in  Holland  In 
1763,  of  Norman -French  descent,  enlisted  in  the  Continental 
Army  at  about  the  age  of  15,  and  served  under  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge  in  a  company  of  Maryland  militia.  He  died  in  1847. 

Ollivier  enlisted  in  1863  as  a  sergeant  and  came  out 
in  1865,  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  cavalry.  He  was  twice  wounded 
in  action.  Then  for  a  while  he  practiced  medicine  In  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  following  which  he  was  in  Vienna  for  two  years  post-grad¬ 
uate  work.  On  his  return  he  located  in  Leadville,  Colo.,  where 
he  established  a  profitable  practice.  In  1385  his  marriage  to 
Bertha^  C.  Mueller  took  place. 

His  son  Dick  writes:  "His  great  mistake  was  in  giving 
up  his  practice  in  1839.  He  had  been  very  successful  and  had 
saved  so  much  money  that  he  thought  he  would  not  have  to  work 
f or  a  living  any  longer.  So  he  invested  his  capital  in  a  cattle 
ranch  in  Mexico,  left  it  to  his  brother  to  manage,  and  left  for 
Hong  Kong  where  he  was  to  have  the  position  as  Consul  General 
of  the  United  States.  He  served  in  that  office  during  President 
Harrison’s  administration,  1890-1894.  Of  course,  the  ranch  did 
not  prosper  while  he  was  abroad.  Most  of  the  cattle  died  in  a 
two-year  drought,  and  he  acquired  the  Ogden  House,  a  large 
hotel  in  Council  Bluffs,  by  trading  the  ranch  for  it.  Upon  the 
failure  of  the  hotel,  he  resisted  all  the  importunities  of 
friends  and  relatives  to  resume  his  practice  and  from  then  on 
indulged  In  mining  activities  -without  much  success." 

As  I  remember  Ollivier  he  was  rather  an  austere  man, 
carried  himself  quite  erect,  and  always  dressed  carefully  in 
good  taste. 

In  1900  Ollivier  bought  a  ranch  near  Santa  Cruz,  Cal., 
to  which  he  retired  and  on  which  he  died  in  1902. 
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NO.  50 


PETER  SMITH 


PETER  SMITH,  the  son  of  Peter  and  Anna  (Peterson) 
Smith,  was  born  Nov.  6,  1840  in  Garbing,  Schleswig-Holstein,  a 
small  place  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea.  He  was  an  only  son 
(although  he  had  a  sister  Laura)  and  was  left  motherless  while 
quite  young.  His  father  married  a  second  time  and  Peter  did 
not  get  on  with  his  step-mother,  and  so  when  he  was  only  ten 
years  of  age  he  went  to  sea  with  an  uncle,  who  was  captain  of 
a  freighter,  and  sailed  the  seas  until  he  was  about  20  years 
of  age,  during  which  time  he  sailed  around  Cape  Horn  and 
visited  many  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

The  story  of  most  any  man's  life,  when  boiled  down  to 
a  page  or  two,  contains  considerable  romance.  This  is  true  of 
Peter  Smith,  His  son,  George,  writes  as  follows 

"He  and  two  other  shipmates  were  stricken  with  yellow- 
fever  and  v/ere  put  off  the  ship  at  New  Orleans.  His  two  com¬ 
panions  died  In  the  hospital,  and  when  father  w as  released  he 
decided  to  go  inland  as  far  as  his  meager  savings  would  permit, 
and  finally  landed  in  St.  Louis  with  just  a  few  dollars  left. 

He  went  to  a  cheap  hotel  and  laid  around  there  for  a  few  weeks 
and  had  about  made  up  his  mind  to  try  to  get  back  to  the  sea. 

One  day  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  be  retired,  but  also 
lived  at  this  hotel,  spoke  to  my  father  and  said  'Young  man,  I 
have  seen  you  around  here  some  time,  and  you  seem  to  be  worried. 
If  so,  I  wonder  if  I  could  do  anything  for  you. '  My  father  said 
he  was  looking  for  work.  This  occurred  sometime  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  when  he  was  asked  what  he  could  do,  he  replied 
that  he  didn't  know  how  to  make  a  living  on  land.  The  man  asked 
him  what  he  had  done,  and  father  told  him  nothing  but  sailing. 
The  man  then  said,  'You  must  know  how  to  make  sails’,  to  which 
father  replied  in  the  affirmative.  'Well,  if  you  can  make 
sails,  you  can  soon  learn  to  make  tents.  The  government  is  in 
desperate  need  of  tent  makers.  Come  with  me.'  He  took  father 
a  couple  hundred  feet  around  the  corner  where  ho  secured  a  job 
with  the  government  as  a  tent  maker  at  $65.00  per  week.  (High 
wages  due  to  war  inflation.)  How  long  this  job  lasted  I  can't 
say,  but  that  is  where  father  got  the  money  to  buy  the  apples. 
You  know  the  rest  of  the  story." 


■ 
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I  asked  Peter  one  time  how  he  happened  to  locate  in 
Council  Bluffs,  He  told  me  that  he  was  in  the  state  of 
Missouri  and  made  a  business  of  buying  up  apples  from  farmers 
until  he  accumulated  a  sizable  lot,  when  he  would  make  a  ship¬ 
ment,  He  made  a  shipment  worth  about  $600  to  a  commission 
merchant  in  Council  Bluffs  and  didn't  get  his  money.  Finally, 
he  came  personally  to  Council  Bluffs  (arriving  Apr.  7,  1867) 
to  endeavor  to  make  collection  and  found  that  the  commission 
house  had  gone  broke  and  that  his  claim  against  it  was  worth¬ 
less.  As  he  had  no  other  funds,  he  had  of  necessity  to  stay  in 
the  Bluffs, 


Somehow  he  met  Joseph**-  Mueller  and  went  to  work  for 
him.  That  fall  Mary-*-  Mueller  arrived  from  the  old  country. 
Through  frequenting  her  brother's  place  of  business,  she  came 
to  know  Peter  and  their  romance  developed.  They  were  married 


in  1868. 

To  go  back  a  bit  --  on  April  10,  1865  Peter  was 
enrolled  as  a  militiaman  of  Missouri.  He  gave  his  occupation 
as  that  of  a  clerk,  his  age  as  24,  was  described  as  five  feet 
nine  inches  tall,  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  light  hair. 

It  will  be  noted  his  enlistment  was  near  the  end  of  the  war, 
but  he  did  see  some  service  in  expeditions  against  the  Indians. 

His  name  was  originally  Schmidt  and  it  was  so 
engraved  on  the  wedding  rings  which  he  and  his  wife  wore,  but 
the  name  was  later  Anglicized  into  Smith. 

V 

Peter  was  with  his  brother-in-law  Joseph. for  a  number 
of  years  as  clerk,  bookkeeper  and  traveling  salesman.  In  1883 
he  established  a  business  for  himself  as  a  baker,  in  which  he 
was  quite  successful.  While  he  had  local  trade,  his  principal 
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volume  was  at  wholesale,  with  daily  express  shipments  to  all 
towns  within  a  radius  of  75  to  100  miles. 

Beginning  life  as  a  seaman,  he  was  successively  a 
tent  maker,  an  apple  grower  and  Buyer  (he  had  an  orchard  in 
Missouri),  a  piano  and  organ  salesman,  a  baker,  and  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  was  in  politics,  having  served  three 
different  terms  as  Alderman  of  the  Fifth  Ward;  also  as  official 
milk  and  health  inspector. 

Peter  died  June  26,  1920,  in  the  79th  year  of  his 
age.  Death  was  not  due  to  any  special  illness,  but  just  to 
the  general  weakness  and  decline  of  old  age.  The  funeral  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  from  his  home  1115  Fifth  Ave . ,  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Ringer  officiating.  Interment  was  in  St.  Joseph* s  Cemetery. 


MARSHALL  TURLEY 


MARSHALL  TURLEY  was  born  in  Kentucky,  March  22,  1814. 
He  married  Louvisa  Scott  of  Taswell  County,  Ill.  on  March  2, 
1837. 

Concerning  Marshall,  a  "History  of  Pottawattamie 
County”  has  this  to  say:- 

"Marshall  Turley,  who  came  to  this  county  in  1853,  began 
soon  after  his  arrival  to  predict  many  sublime  things  for  this 
section  of  Iowa,  and  he  has  lived  to  see  many  of  his  supposed 
fancy  ideas  now  a  reality.  The  railroad  br44ge  spans  the 
Missouri,  and  is  a  great  continental  highway  from  the  extreme 
East  to  the  far  West.  Pottawa ttamie  County  has  improved  even 
beyond  the  old  philosopher^  predictions,  and  abounds  in  more 
wealth  than  even  his  extravagant  notions  could  foretell. 

Mr.  Turley  was  a  great  advocate  of  free  schools  and  education, 
though  limited  in  education  himself.  He  was  also  an  inventor 
of  some  note,  as  the  Washington  City  Patent  Office  records  will 
show. " 

I  made  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Patent 
Office  for  the  year  1872  and  later  years  and  readily  confirmed 
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the  above  statement  regarding  his  inventions.  The  records  show 
that  Marshall  took  out  patents  covering  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  --  such  a3:-  a  horse-collar,  soap,  a  rupture  truss,  a 
cigar-holder  of  corn-stalk  or  other  pithy  material,  a  wagon- 
wheel,  a  hame,  a  plow,  and  a  draft  attachment  for  wagons.  As  a 
boy  I  remember  that  he  was  conducting  many  experiments  in 
plaster  for  the  walls  of  a  house.  Scattered  about  his  yard 
were  shingles  covered  with  samples  of  plaster  set  out  to  dry 
and  it  was  family  comment  at  the  time,  inasmuch  as  Marshall  was 
getting  old,  that  when  he  succeeded  in  making  a  good  plaster  he 
couldn’t  remember  what  he  had  put  in  the  mixture.  There  is  a 
family  story  to  the  effect  that  he  invented  a  shoe  polish. 

This  he  took  to  Chicago  and  on  a  given  Saturday  afternoon  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  for  its  manufacture  and  sale.  Monday 
morning,  on  account  of  the  great  Chicago  fire,  the  factory 
which  was  to  have  made  his  polish  stood  in  ashes.  While  writing 
of  the  Turleys  I  cannot  forego  telling  about  Louvisa’s  cats. 

It  was  her  boast  that  she  had  had  the  same  family  of  cats  for 
40  years  and  I  well  remember  the  last  of  the  line  who  happened 
to  be  the  smallest  one  of  the  litter  and  was  therefore  called 
"Little  One"  by  Louvisa.  It  was  comical  in  later  years  to  hear 
her  call,  "Come  Little  One,  come  Little  One"  and  then  see  the 
enormous  tom-cat  into  which  he  had  developed  come  around  the 
corner. 

It  seems  that  Marshall  and  Louvisa  were  crossing  Iowa, 
in  going  from  Illinois  to  Council  Bluffs,  in  a  small  wagon-train 
of  their  own.  Their  two  daughters,  Camilla  and  Josephine  were 
with  them.  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Josephine,  wrote  me  : - 
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"One  wagon  held  a  grand-piano  and  another  prize  pigs. 

Pat  didn't  wait  for  help  as  ho  was  told  and  in  going  down  a 
hill  the  pigs .were  spilt  and  Aunt  Camilla  hugged  a  tree  and 
a  pig  until  rescued.  Grandma  and  my  mother  were  in  a  double 
carriage  with  two  Kentucky  horses  and  mother  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  stream,  whipping  off  the  horse-flies  with  a  tree  branch 
and  the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks  because  blood  was  flow¬ 
ing  down  the  horses’  flanks  and  shoulders." 

And  Dick  Simmons  adds:-  "One  of  the  wagons  contained 
a  mahogany  bureau  which  stands  in  the  bedroom  of  my  Albany 
apartment  today  and  it  is  a  beautiful  old  piece  of  furniture." 

One  of  Marshall's  notable  exploits  was  to  successfully 
captain  a  wagon-train  over  the  Oregon  Trail  to  Portland,  Ore. 
in  1862.  Dick  Simmons  has  the  original  of  a  remarkable  letter 
Marshall  wrote  back  home  telling  at  considerable  length  of  the 
dangers  and  troubles  he  experienced  on  this  journey. 

A  newspaper  clipping  tells  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Golden  Wedding  of  the  Turleys.  Bertha  was  not  present  as  she 
was  in  Germany  studying  music  at  the  time.  "Their  son-in-law 
Joseph  Mueller  remembered  Mr.  Turley  by  presenting  him  with  a 
heavy  gold-headed  ebony  cane  on  which  was  engraved  TM.  Turley', 
while  he  gave  Mrs.  Turley  a  large  beautiful  basket  of  flowers." 

This  clipping  says  further:-  "A  successful  lawyer  by 
profession,  Mr.  Turley  finally  became  an  inventor  and  has  prob¬ 
ably  taken  out  as  many  patents  as  any  other  one  man.  But  like 
the  majority  of  inventors  he  never  made  it  a  financial  success 
for  himself.  During  their  long  residence  here  they  have  accum¬ 
ulated  a  large  amount  of  property  among  which  is  some  of  the 
most  desirable  residence  property  in  that  portion  of  the  city 
known  as  Turley’s  Glen." 

Prom  Marshall  Turley’s  obituary:-  "He  was  a  typical 
American  of  broad  and  liberal  views  and  in  the  forefront  of 
every  movement  for  the  uplifting  of  mankind.  Born  in  a  slave 
state  he  early  saw  the  evils  of  the  institution  and  became  one 
of  its  most  zealous  opponents. 

As  an  advocate  of  temperance  he  delivered  the  first 
soeech  on  that  subject  that  w as  ever  delivered  in  Council 
Bluffs. 

While  not  ambitious  for  office  he  was  an  ardent  pol  * 
tician  and  as  an  orator,  with  his  command  of  language  and 
fund  of  anecdotes,  he  was  a  power  on  the  platform  or  stump. 
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Of  untiring  industry,  he- was  never  idle.  Addod  to  his 
other  qualities  he  was  an  inventor,  being  the  ono  to  first  ap¬ 
ply  wheels  to  the  plow  from  which  all  the  modern  wheeled-imple¬ 
ments  for  farming  have  sprung.  He  also  was  a  lawyer,  having 
studied  lav;  after  his  marriage  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
Abraham  Lincoln  being  one  of  the  judges  before  whom  he  was  ex¬ 
amined." 


Marshall  and  Louvisa  Turley  died  in  the  middle  1890fs 
in  Council  Bluffs. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Weekly  Nonpareil  of  Mch.  5, 
1859  tells  of  a  "select  school"  to  be  opened  by  Miss  Turley  at 
the  Congregational  Church  on  Monday,  Mch.  14,  to  teach  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  geography,  mental  and  written  arithmetic, 
grammar,  history,  algebra  and  botany.  Whether  this  was 
Josephine  or  Camilla,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Nonpareil  of  July  23,  1859  has  the  following: - 

"Marshall  Turley  has  just  completed  the  harvest  of  a  fine 
crop  of  oats  on  the  Public  Square." 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 


Since  page  No*  65  was  written  I  have  made  a  trip  to 
Akron,  Ohio,  where  I  readily  determined  that  Josephine’ 3  30cond 
husband,  Charles  Ernest  Groesel,  was  an  artist  and  photographer 
and  not  a  hair-dresser  and  wig-maker.  He  followed  his  calling 
in  that  city  for  over  50  years  and  he  and  Josephine  located 
there  at  least  as  early  as  1871.  They  had  no  children.  After 
Josephine’s  death  in  1878  Charles  married  again.  Josephine 
lies  buried  in  beautiful  Glendale  Cemetery  almost  in  the  heart 


of  Akron. 
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